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THE SECRETS OF THE SEA. 


Tue energy with which in recent times men 
have sought to master the problem of deep-sea 
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of deep-sea research have been overcome in oth 
er branches of physical inquiry. Astronome 
have measured the volumes and weighed t 


has gradually become more and more thoroughly 
~ understood and mastered Seas so deep that 
many of the loftiest summits of the Alps might 











| masses of the most distant planets, and increased | be completely buried beneath them have been 

sounding and deep-sea dredging is, perhaps, one | thereby the stock of human knowledge. Is it explored. Dredges weighing, with their load of 
of the most striking instances ever afforded of | creditable to the age that the depths of the se a mud, nearly half a ton have been hauled up with- 
the charm which the unknown possesses for man | should remain in the category of unsolved prob- — out a hitch from depths of some 14,000 feet. 
kind. Not long ago, one of the most eminent | lems? that its‘oozeand bottom should be asealed But not merely has comparatively rough work of 
geographers of the sea spoke regretfully about | volume, rich with ancient and eloquent legends this sort been achieved, but by a variety of in 
small knowledge men have obtained of the | and suggestive of many an instructive lesson genious contrivances men of science have been 
**Greater difficulties,” he re- | that might be useful and profitable to man?” able to measure the temperature of the sea at 
marked, ‘‘than any presented by the problem | Since that time, however, deep-sea dredging depths where the pressure is so enormous as t 
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be equivalent to a weight of more than 430 tons 
on every square foot of suri 
No light can be supposed to penetrate the 
enormous depths just spoken of. Therefore, how 
certainly we might conclude that there can be no 
life there! If, instead of dealing with the habit- 
ability of planets, Whewell, in his ** Plurality 
of Worlds,” had been considering the question 
whether at depths of two or three miles living 
} 
| 


creatures could subsist, Ww ! cingly would 
he have proved the absurdity of such a s ipposi- 
tion! Intense cold, perfect darkness, and a per- 











THE PASTURE.—[{From a Paintinc sy R. Ayspent, A.R.A. | 
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eistent pressure of two or three tons to the 
square inch—such, he might have argued, are 
he conditions under which life exists, if at all, 
1ose dismal depths. Even if we were dis- 
<ed to concede the bare possibility that life of 

sort may be found there, then certainly 
some new sense must replace sight—the creat- 
nres in these depths can assuredly have no eyes, 


in tl 
} 


or only rudimentary ones. 

But the recent le ep-sea dredgings have proved 
that not only does life exist m the very deepest 
parts of the Atlantic, but that the creatures which 
live and move and have their being beneath the 
three-mile mountain of water have eves which 
, ablest naturalists pronounce to be perfectly 

Licht. then, of some sort must ex- 
se abvsms, though whether the home 
timals be phosphorescent, as 


developed 
ist in the 
of the deep-sea at 
Charles Lyell suggests, or 





Sir how 


reach these creatures, Ww 
of determining. 

Even more interesting to many are the results 
i have been obtained respecting the varying 
temperatures of deep-sea regions. It has been 
found that the depths of the equatorial and trop- 
ical seas are colder than those of the North At- 
lantic. In the tropics the deep-sea temperature 
js considerably below the freezing-point of fresh 
water, in the deepest part of the Bay of Biscay 
the temperature is several degrees above the 
freezing-point. Thus one learns that the greater 
part of the water which lies deep below the sur- 
face of the equatorial and tropical seas comes 
f-om the antartic regions, though undoubtedly 
there are certain relatively narrow currents which 
carry the waters of the arctic seas to the tropics. 
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ca Ovr readers will find in this Number of the 
Weekry the opening chapters of a very interesting ac- 
count of Baxer’s Travers in Apysstnta, superbly 
Tilnatrated from his own sketches. This will be fol- 
similar narratives of TRAVEL AND ADVEN- 
Tune in other countries, both savage and civilized, illus- 


lowed b 


trating, with pen and pencil, whatever ia interesting, 
curious, and noteworthy in their scenery, and the man- 
ners, customs, and oceupations of the inhabitants. The 

lishers believe that this novel and instructive depart- 


ment will be one af the most entertaining and popular 


attractions ever laid before their readers. 





tw” Arrangements have been made to furnish Cut 
Pauper Patterns of the beautiful Single Costumes which 
appear Jrom time to time in Warrer’s Bazan, at the low 
; ty-five Cents for the entire Costume. The 
Pa Jf the Street Suit in Harpen’s Bazar No, 22, for 
May 28, ix now ready, and will be sent by mail on receipt 


Cents. News-dealers supplied at the 


of Twenty-five 


usual discount. 


PARAGUAY AND ITS DICTATORS. 


{ENERAL M‘MAHON, late United States 

KA Minister in Paraguay, writes us a note 
courteously controverting some statements made 
by us in a recent article upon Lorrez. The 
substance of the view taken by us has always 
been that the government of Lopez was the 
most absolute despotism, and that nothing was 
more preposterous than the appeal to the re- 
publican sympathies of this country in its favor. 
In the particular article to which the General 
refers we spoke of slavery as existing in Para- 
guay as in Brazil, and of the elder Lorez as 
the nephew and immediate successor of Dr. 
Francia. General M‘Manowy states that slav- 
ery was abolished in Paraguay twenty-five years 
ago, and that the elder Loprez was neither the 
nephew nor the immediate successor of Fran- 
CIA, who was succeeded by a consulate of two 
members. The relationship is of no import- 
ance, Ifthe elder Lopez were not the nephew 
of Francra, he was popularly believed to be so 
the Plate River. As for the other points, 
let us see. 

The ecclesiastical absolutism of the Jesuits 
in Paraguay prepared the country for political 
despotism. Dr. Francra caused himself to be 
named Dictator for life in 1817. His rule was 
relentless. “Those who opposed it were shot. 
He closed the country to the world, imprisoned 
foreigners, and put to death those of his sub- 
jects whom he found endeavoring to escape. 
He died in 1840, His successors were the 
elder Lopez and another person as Consuls. 
But Lorrz very soon disembarrassed himself 
of his colleague, and made himself ‘ Presi- 
dent.” After Francra’s death the will of Lo- 
Prz, whether as Consul or as ‘* President,” was 
supreme, and we therefore call him, and prop- 
erly, Francra’s immediate successor. He also 
continued Francta’s policy. The seventh ar- 
ticle of the Constitution which Lopez wrote 
made the authority of the President unlimited 
whenever he chose to think it necessary, and 
without responsibility of any kind. The Con- 
gress was to meet once in every five years. Its 
sessions lasted usually five days, and were de- 
voted to ratifying the acts of the Dictator. The 
Presidential term was ten years, but this was a 
feint ‘merely, and in 1844 the Congress made 
the elder Lopez perpetual Dictator. In 1856 
it authorized him to designate his successor by 
The Dictator had unrestricted 
control over the post, the roads, the education 
of the people, the finances, and the police, and 
he was the exclusive judge of all political of- 
fenses and of the most important legal cases. 
Two-thirds of the landed estate belonged to 
the government, that is, to the Dictator, and 
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he was the sole merchant. Guarantees of lib- 
erty were wholly unknown. ‘There was no 
freedom of the press, of assembly, of worship. 
There was no freedom whatever. Lopez ruled 
as absolutely as the Jesuits and Francra before 
him, and he left the country by will to his son, 
the late Dictator. 

This was the “republic,” as it is called, in 
which General M‘Manow says that slavery was 
abolished more than twenty-five years ago. 
But M. Sarmiento, the President of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, the ablest and best informed 
of South American statesmen, under whose ad- 
ministration, inspired by the spirit of our own 
institutions, his country is the most progressive 
and hopeful of South American states, says that 
slavery existed in Paraguay precisely as it did in 
Brazil. TheCount D’En, the Brazilian General, 
wrote to the present Provisional Government 
of Paraguay, soliciting the abolition of slavery, 
and it was decreed. In 1852, within the Gen- 
eral’s twenty-five years, the elder Lopez, in a 
decree concerning the revenue from stamped 
paper, ordained that the “sale of slaves should 
be authorized (or licensed) under the stamp 
No. 4. If there were a decree in Paraguay 
abolishing slavery, it was not known to M. 


SarMIENTO, nor to the Count D’Eu, and it was | 
| ess. This was the end of the conspiracy theory ; 


disregarded by the elder Lopez, which, of 
course, would not be surprising. If General 
M‘Manon will refer us to the document, we 
will certainly own that in company with those 
who may be presumed to know the facts, we 
were in error. 

Yet even in that case the decree would be 
but a form, and the emancipation only tech- 
nical. Under such a government as we have 
described, a system of terror and superstition, 
the whole Indian population—and others were 
practically excluded, except for the purposes 
of the Dictator—was virtually enslaved. The 
proclamation of the Provisional Government is 
a sufficient indication of the system which it 
supplants. It abolishes in terms the decree 
which takes from the courts the supervision of 
political offenses, and also abolishes the laws of 
confiscation and of torture. It provides that 
punishment shall be inflicted upon the offender 
only, and that no kind of industry or trade shall 
be prohibited. By the treaty of alliance, into 
which the Argentine Republic entered with 


Brazil only after Lorez had invaded its terri- | 
tory and captured two men-of-war, it was stip- | 


ulated that as the war was waged, not against 
the people of Paraguay, but against the Dicta- 
tor, the independence, sovereignty, and territo- 
rial integrity of the republic should be respect- 
ed. There is as yet no disposition to disregard 
this understanding. The character of the Em- 
peror of Brazil and the President of the Argen- 
tine Republic forbids the suspicion of duplicity. 

Of a population of Guarani Indians, who 
have been for two centuries crushed by an un- 
paralleled despotism begun by the Jesuits, and 
remorselessly continued by Francra and the 
elder and younger Lopez, little is to be hoped. 
But by the overthrow of the Dictator the coun- 
try will now be opened to the world. Further 
discussion as to the character and conduct of 
the younger Lopez is unnecessary. On the 
27th of December, 1868, his campaigning desk, 
full of official documents, was captured by the 
allies. It appears from these papers that be- 
tween July and December of that year five hun- 
dred and fifty-eight persons were put to death 
by the order of Lorez. The details of torture 
inflicted by his order and duly reported to him 
are revolting. It is very hard to understand 
how a citizen of the United States can speak 
the late Despotism in Paraguay as ‘‘a repub- 
lic,” or of a man who received Paraguay by 
will from his father, who continued the policy 
of Francra and his successor, which we have 
described, and the official proof of whose con- 
duct was found in his desk, as General M‘Ma- 
non does when he calls Lopez ‘‘a wounded 
hero whose noble constancy was the adoration 
of the world.” 


THE LATE TRIAL AND TRAGEDY. 


Tue verdict in the M‘FarRLanp case was 
rendered after our last issue went to press. No 
trial in the country has ever excited more in- 
terest or warmth of feeling; none has ever been 
more bitterly discussed. During its progress 
we ventured to point out the reckless spirit of 
the course adopted by the defense, and to re- 
mind our readers that if there was a man on 
trial for his life, there was also a woman on 
trial for something much more precious than 
life. In the present state of public opinion the 
result of the trial itself was a foregone conclu- 
sion. The verdict was in strict accordance with 
the extraordinary concluding sentence of the 
plea of the prisoner’s counsel, ‘‘ that jealousy 
is the rage of a man, and that he will not, 
can not, must not spare in the day of his 
vengeance.” It is remarkable that an advocate 
who showed in his argument such familiarity 
with certain passages in the Bible should have 
betrayed total forgetfulness of one memorable 
text: ‘* Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” 

The trial before the jury being ended, that 
before the public has been continued. Since 
the case in court was closed the affidavits of 
Mr, CoLrax and others in relation to the di- 

















vorce, and a letter of Mr. Ricnarpson’s, to be 
opened after his death, have been printed. The 
statement of the unhappy lady who has been so 
tragically conspicuous in the case has also been 
published ; and to counteract its possible effect 
Mr. M‘Far.anp has printed some of her letters 
tohim. It is not likely that any material facts 
can now be added to the case; and in very 
many aspects it deserves attention. 

In the first place the conduct of the defense 
was inexcusable, and the Court itself deserves 
the severest censure for permitting the counsel 
such latitude of assertion and such treatment of 
the witnesses. It is astonishing, since the Court 
was so utterly unmindful of its duty, that some 
of the witnesses did not appeal to it for protec- 
tion from the insults and insinuations of the 
counsel. In the second place, the charge of 
conspiracy which was the theory of the defense, 
and in support of which Mr. Spencer publicly 
and most foully maligned a woman ‘‘of the 
personal purity of whose character,” he simul- 
taneously declared, “ he had not the shadow of 
a doubt,” was practically abandoned before the 
evidence began. The defense, in the very out- 
set, acknowledged by its own organ that for the 
purposes of the case it denounced a woman of 
irreproachable purity as a pander and procur- 


but it was an indication of the spirit and man- 
ner in which the defense was to be conducted. 
In the third place, the theory of insanity 
which was sought to be established by the testi- 
mony of experts was also, as we showed at the 
time, virtually relinquished by the opening of 
the defense, and entirely contemned at its close. 
In opening, the counsel said that, under the 
same circumstances, he would do the same 
thing. In closing, the counsel said that he 
trusted the verdict would teach those who dis- 
honored the husband that they would be left by 
society to his vengeance. The defense evi- 
dently did not believe the plea of insanity, and 
there is probably no reader of the trial who sup- 


poses that Mr. M‘FarLanp was insane in any | 


other sense than all men are insane whose pas- 
sions are violently excited. The verdict, there- 
fore, really is that, when one man kills another, 
if it be shown that he had reason to be violent- 
ly excited, he shall not be punished, Prac- 
tically, however, the principle is modified by re- 
quiring proof that the violent excitement pro- 
ceeds from an injury to the honor of a husband 
—an honor which, in our judgment, can be 
stained only by the conduct of the husband 
himself. 

There appears, further, to be no serious doubt 
expressed by the press or in private conversation 
that the statement of the unhappy lady who is 
most deeply concerned in the tragedy is sub- 
stantially accurate; and a more pitiful tale was 
never told. Her letters which have been print- 
ed to break the effect of her statement by show- 
ing that she wrote affectionately to her husband 
at the time that she says that her feelings were 
estranged from him, are generally of an earlier 
date than that which she ascribes to her es- 
trangement. But one of the printed letters is 
dated in 1868, long after all intercourse between 
the husband and wife had ceased; a fact which 
shows at least a certain unscrupulousness in 
dealing with the correspondence. Moreover, 
the tone of a wife’s letters who both fears her hus- 
band and who has a deep sense of wifely duty, 
can not be accepted as a faithful index of real 
feeling. We have also seen no disposition to 
doubt the substantial truthfulness of the state- 
ment made by Mr. Ricnarpson in the letter 
to his friend Mr. Browne, written in view 
of his possible assassination ; and we are very 
sure that there is no general belief that it is 
the letter of an adulterer, nor of an evil-mind- 
ed man. 

Mr. Ricnarpson acknowledges that his pre- 
cipitate declaration was very wrong, and un- 
doubtedly the lady sees now that, however es- 
tranged she may have been, she should have 
remembered that she was legally a wife, and 
therefore should have peremptorily forbidden 
any overtures of love until the legal relation 
had been fully dissolved. But the lady's ex- 
planation of her own conduct and feelings 
will be at least most charitably and, therefore, 
truly construed by those who reflect upon the 
cruel and bewildering position in which she 
was placed, and by all who understand how 
inconsistent and fallible and unsatisfactory the 
conduct of all of us is when judged by the se- 
vere standard of cool subsequent reflection. It 
was a great mistake also that the divorce was 
not openly sought. If, as she believed, and as 
those must believe who accept her statement, 
she had just reason to separate from her hus- 
band, and sufficient proof under the laws of In- 
diana to secure a divorce, the husband should 
have been summoned to the trial. It is plain 
enough now that if he had been present and 
the divorce had been granted, and the shooting 
had followed, public feeling and the result of 
the late trial would have been different. But 
that she believed herself to be legally divorced, 
that Mr. Frotuixcuamand Mr. BEECHER were 
so informed, and that hey did not feel at liber- 
ty under the solemn circumstances to disregard 
the wishes of two- persons whom they believed 
to be legally free to be married, will nét be 
questioned by any one who knows them and 
who has carefully considered the facts. 





One other point in this sad case should oc- 
casion very serious public reflection. Whatey- 
er may be thought of the statement of the un- 
happy wife, which few,ns we believe, doubt, we 
all know that such a statement might be truo. 
And if, in any case, it weretiterally true, should 
we not agree that the wife was justified in seek- 
ing a legal release from her husband, and that 
neither her duty to God nor to her children nor 
to society required that she should remain his 
helpless and hopeless victim? But if this pe 
so, ought she to be forced to leave the State in 
order to be legally and honorably free? It is 
by reflection and experience that the laws are 
improved; and nothing has happened for many 
years that should turn public attention more 
thoughtfully. than this case to the question 
whether the divorce laws require modification. 
It is said that thousands of wives suffer as much, 
and say and do nothing about it. But is the 
public welfare more promoted by their silence 
than it would it be by their lawful relief? The 
fear that reasonable divorce laws would encour- 
age what is called ‘‘ free love” is the result of 
the same ignorance which told Sir Sawver 
Rom1ty that reasonable penalties for stealing 
would encourage theft. This trial should show 
that this is a subject not to be avoided. Whoey- 
er is afraid to deal with the most delicate ques- 
tions in the light of common-sense and experi- 
ence is as incompetent for a public critic as for 
a statesman. Every effort will be made by all 
good citizens to deepen the sanctity of marriage. 
But it can not be deepened by requiring sub- 
mission to outrages that imperil life and revolt 
affection itself; nor by justifying assassination 
by all the forms of law. 





REMEDY FOR THE ACCUMULATION 
OF NATIONAL BANK NOTES. 

THERE is a general complaint on the part of 
the banks in this city that there is an unusual 
plethora of national bank notes, for which they 
have nouse. Some of them have an excess of 
gold and a surplus of legal tenders, and com- 
plain of inability to make advantageous loans 
of either. The abundance of money here is 
due, unfortunately, to depression in business 
and industry—produced artificially in the face 
of abundant crops—and also to the defects of 
the national banking system. 

The National Currency act provides, section 
32, “that every association formed or existing 
under the provisions of this act shall take and 
receive at par, for any debt or liability to said 
association, any and all notes or bills issued by 
any association existing under and by virtue of 
this act.” As there is no power to refuse these 
bills, and no means provided for adequately as- 
sorting and redeeming them, their accumula- 
tion in New York, at certain periods and in in- 
convenient amounts, results. 

Each of the banks of St. Louis, Louisville, 
Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, New York, Albany, Leaven- 
worth, San Francisco, Washington city, Charles- 
ton, and Richmond may keep ‘‘ one-half of its 
lawful money reserve in cash deposits in the 
city of New York,” at an association selected 
subject to the approval of the Controller of the 
Currency, at which it ‘‘ must redeem its circu- 
lating notes at par.” The banks not organized 
within the cities named above are also bound to 
select, under the approval of such Controller, 
one of the banks of those cities, ‘‘at which it 
will redeem its circulating notes at par.” Un- 
der this provision, the nearest bank to the out- 
side banks was undoubtedly selected by the lat- 
ter. The Controller has given appropriate no- 
tice to all the banks of the Union of each place 
of redemption, but the system fails to accom- 
plish the object intended. 

If the banks of the city were all equally 
sound, their interests would be one, and they 
would unite voluntarily to establish an agency 
for assorting and presenting those notes; but 
their interests are as various as are the respect- 
ive circumstances of their condition. The weak 
banks want money plenty whatever may be its 
character, and will not unite in measures that 
may produce stringency. The duty of assort- 
ing and presenting such notes needs therefore 
to be prescribed by act of Congress, which 
should provide some bureau in New York to 
attend promptly to the business, 

The system will always be characterized by 
defects, because it is intrinsically bad. There 
will never be satisfaction until we go back to a 
specie basis, but judicious amendments may be 
made greatly to the improvement of the act. 
There are limits, however, to what may be 
done. Great stress is laid upon the objec- 
tion that our currency is not elastic, as if the 
requisite elasticity can be obtained in an un- 
natural system. It is one of the defects and, at 
times, one of the merits of the present scheme 
that the currency is a fixed quantity. We have 
sometimes a plethora of money as a consequence 
of it, especially after the quantity sent out to 
move the crops is returned to the sea-board ; 
but there is this compensation for it, that when 
the season of scarcity exists from shifting the 
currency to the West, no device of speculators 
can producea panic. The quantity being fixed, 
and having no exportable character such as be- 
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long to the precious metals, it is returned to the 
East as soon as there is an earnest demand, and 
panies are always prevented. It may be affirmed 
of the present system that a serious panic is an 
impossibility except in the contingency of the de- 
struction of the credit of the banks—a contin- 
gency too remote tc excite present attention. 
‘The currency is provably as good as one that is 
inconvertible can be, with the single exception 
that the original plan for its redemption fails to 
accomplish the object. The fact that an effort 
was made in this direction, in the first instance, 
by Congress, may be regarded as an admis- 
sion that the feature is essential. Its fail- 
ure in this respect id an admitted and great 
defect, and ought immediately to be remedied. 
Banks in the interior, not obliged to redeem 
here, count upon the accumulation of their bills 
in New York at certain seasons, and upon the 
failure to have them presented for redemption, 
and it amounts to a positive encouragement to 
unsound banking and speculation. The act 
itself may be said to contain the means of the 
ultimate destruction of the system. Banks, 
both strong and weak, ought to urge that this 
feature shall be eliminated from it, in order to 
promote the general safety. It will be a step 
in the direction of specie payments, and it will 
enhance the credit of the currency and of the 
government, Until it is done, the country will 
be exposed to all the vicissitudes of change. 
For the last eight months, notwithstanding that 
our crops were abundant, and that all the usual 
conditions for an active season existed, our 
trade and industry have been unremunerative 
and unsatisfactory. Is it the interest of the 
weak banks that this shall happen at another 
season? Can any compensation for it be found 
in the advantage of a redundant circulation? 
There can be no compensation for it whatever. 
The suffering which the country has lately en- 
dured reached every interest with great sever- 
ity, and it will take years to repair the loss. It 
could never have happened if an efficient plan 
of redemption had prevailed. 

Last year, just as we were about to export 
our crops of cotton, grain, and other produc- 
tions, all of which had been produced at high 
currency prices—high because the quantity of 
money, from want of redemption, was excess- 
ive—the Erie clique of gamblers struck the 
country a severe blow. They had counted 
upon a continuation of the Treasury policy of 
accumulating gold. But such was the distress 
occasioned by their operations that the Govern- 
ment offered four millions for sale. One of the 
conspirators testified that he could more easily 
handle forty millions of Clearing-House gcld 
than four millions of real gold. The power of 
the Treasury was instantly conceded by Wall 
Street, and, for the first time, was known at 
Washington ; and, from that day to this, it has 
been exerted to put down the price of gold, 
with a view to prepare for funding the debt at 
a low rate of interest. It was deemed neces- 
sary to show that our bonds were above par, 
measured by gold. 

In this process the prices of all our produc- 
tions have been lowered in nearly exact con- 
formity with the fall in gold. When it reached 
102 and rebounded to 15 trade revived, and it 
is now very generally conceded that its activity 
or depression coincides with the changes in this 
medium in its relation to our paper system. If 
the rapid fall in gold had been due to the con- 
traction of the currency, it would have been per- 
manent and useful; but that it is artificial may 
be known from@he accumulation in all the cred- 
itor banks of vast bundles of national bank notes, 
which are regarded with great concern, although 
the apparent difference between these piles of 
paper and gold is indicated by only 15 per cent. 
premium on the latter. 

If the prosperity which existed when the raid 
took place stiil prevailed, these notes would be 
in tolerably active circulation; but the policy 
pursued from that time to this has been such 
that our whole industry is enormously dimin- 
ished, and the circulation—too large for the 
business of last year—is infinitely too large for 
it in its diminished proportions. Now is the 
time for an act which shall provide for assorting 
and redeeming these bills, and giving partial 
health to our circulating medium. 








AN “INSPIRED” MEETING. 


Tue difficulty with the St. Domingo meet- 
ing in New York, as an ‘‘expression of popu- 
lar sentiment,” was that the meeting was “ in- 
spired” from Washington. It was not an ex- 
pression of popular sentiment, but of the wishes 
of the Administration. The arguments were 
two: Mr. Fitcn’s, that to oppose the annexa- 
tion is to be an old fogy ; and General Banks's, 
that ‘‘the key-points of the continent are in 
foreign hands.” If every thing new were there- 
fore true, Mr. Frtcn’s argument would be sound. 
But it is only the new with a good reason that 
can expect to be immediately received. Gen- 
eral Banks said that the strength of the rebell- 
ion was sustained by the neighboring islands 
under British rule, which were a base for pri- 
vateering. They were, undoubtedly, of great 
value to the rebellion. But the General should 
have shown us that the advantage of owning the 
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than the disadvantage of immediately annexing 
civil war, ignorance, superstition, debt, and an 
alien tropical people to our population. This 
he did not do. If we want a coaling station 
in the West Indies, why did we treat the St. 
Thomas treaty so contemptuously? And if we 
are to absorb every island that may ask to be 
annexed, General Banks tells us that there are 
eight hundred of them in the Gulf. Moreover, 
if we do not wish any European power to ac- 
quire more islands, we can say so in a tone that 
will be heeded. 

Our last feat of annexation was Alaska. 
We paid several millions of dollars for it. Can 
any body mention any reason whatever for the 
transaction, except the vague desire of increas- 
ing our territory? Except for that feeling there 
would be no possibility of the ratification of the 
St. Domingo bargain. Indefinite extension is 
not indefinite increase of power or prosperity. If 
we buy St. Domingo, General Banxs says that 
we need not take any other island. But here is 
Cuba fighting with Spain, with the hope of union 
with us; and the argument for acquiring St. Do- 
mingo is infinitely stronger for acquiring Cuba. 
Moreover, Mr. Fitcn, in following him, imme- 
diately said that to get St. Domingo was to get 
all the rest. The General says that when our 
war began, Europe was ready to proceed to 
carve this continent into portions for its own 
advantage. What does the General suppose 
that Europe thinks of the success of the French 
carving in Mexico? And does he really sup- 
pose that Europe will ever again, and especial- 
ly after the result of the late unpleasantness, ac- 
quire any increased political power in America? 

The politics of the world have changed. 
Foreign conquest is out of fashion. Colonies 
are no longer desirable dependencies. The 
modern principle of local self-government is so 
generally accepted that the old systems neces- 
sarily disappear. The hold of Spain upon 
Cuba is unquestionably relaxed, whatever the 
issue of the revolution. England would doubt- 
less gladly see Canada independent, and would 
not fight very desperately to retain Nassau and 
St. Kitts. There was never a time when we 
had so little reason to fear European aggression 
upon this continent. It is more than ever a 
remote contingency; and we entreat General 
Banks to be comforted. Let him, moreover, 
consider that, in case of another rebellion, an 
island commanded, peradventure, by a Twices, 
would not be a useful island to the govern- 
ment; and in a foreign war a colony is but a 
weakness to the European owner. The St. 
Domingo bargain is a mistake, and we hope 
that it will not be ratified. 





THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY. 
By JOHN JONES, A.M. 


I sEE that my fellow-artists who are not yet 
successful have a crumb of comfort thrown them 
by Mr. Disraett, in his new novel. Mr. Phee- 
bus, at a private view of one of his master- 
pieces, says: ‘To-morrow the critics will 
commence. You know who the critics are. 
The men who have failed in literature or art.” 
That is worthy of Vivian Grey, in his most cox- 
combical mood. Poor England! Happily, 
we manage things differently in this country. 
Here our most successful artists criticise the 
Exhibition in the newspapers. And who does 
not know that if they did as I do, and signed 
their articles with their names, nobody, how- 
ever severely treated by them, would ever think 
of saying that they were fellows who had failed 
in every thing else, and so took to barking at 
their betters. The other day I heard a poet 
say, in the hearing of another, that most poetry 
nowadays was poor stuff. Presently the other 
came to me and said: ‘‘Do you suppose that 
that donkey meant to say that my poetry was 
poor stuff? By George! I never saw any of his 
that wasn’t wretched twaddle.” That is a kind 
of remark which you never hear among artists. 
If I, for instance, say that Smith’s things are 
inexpressibly bad, when Smith hears of it he 
sweetly replies that Jones certainly ought to 
know what bad things are. 

It is indeed for that reason that I have allowed 
myself to be persuaded to write these little no- 
tices. The painters know that I and my fellow- 
artists who write anonymously in the other pa- 
pers understand our subject. They see, for in- 
stance, that when I praise Mr. Nast’s picture, 
and my fellow-artist in the World pronounces 
it execrable, wé are undoubtedly both correct. 
And it is this consciousness which makes our 
remarks so pleasant and so valuable. ‘That re- 
minds me that when I spoke of the “‘ March of 
the Seventh” as a war picture I was describing 
its effect upon me, remembering the scene. As 
a picture it is not so good as Mr. JuLren Scort’s 
‘*Rear-Guard at White Oak Swamp,” which is 
admirably done. It is full of force and spirit. 
The veteran in the centre is worthy of Horace 
Vernet, and the whole picture presents an un- 
conscious real scene, and not a tableau vivant. 
But they are sad pictures, these of the war, to 
us who are so near it. I have seen women in 
the gallery looking for a moment at this one, 
and then hurrying by as if it struck them with 
a bitter pang. In that figure falling with the 





islands, in case of another rebellion, is greater 


arms thrown up, or in the sinking soldier in the 
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fore-ground, they saw some darling of their 
own, 

Near by is Pace’s portrait of Governor Fen- 
TON. It is remorselessly true. ‘The very pos- 
ture, the exact totality of impression which the 
original produces, are here. The picture is 
worked out with characteristic care and con- 
science. There is no shirking in it, no smear- 
ing, no short cuts toward an effect. The draw- 
ing is masterly, the color pure, the handling 
vigorous and firm. The younger gentlemen 
of the profession who incline to portraiture 
should study this work and other portraits by 
Pace with the utmost care, And they must 
remember, as they will in looking at “A Fam- 
ily Group,” by Mr. Huntineton, that the por: 
trait-painter does not choose his subject, nor al- 
ways the details and accessories of his work. 
A gentleman, for instance, wishes to have a 
portrait of his family, and he wishes, also, to 
associate with them some familiar scene. My 
friend Alderman Eagle recently returned from 
his European travels with an enormous can- 
vas, upon which was depicted his esteemed 
family as they appeared upon the top of the 
column in the Place Vendome, Paris. That 
was his preference, and the painter, of course, 
complied. A lawyer likes to be represented in a 
library leaning upon “ Blackstone,” with “‘Chit- 
ty” under one arm, and his own treatise upon the 
law of bailments lying open upon the table. 

In like manner my own portrait shows me in 
my robes as a National Academician, with my 
pallet and brushes in my hand. So a lady, as 
you may see in many instances upon these gal- 
lery walls, has her preference of a dress and a 
scarf. 

I think that I heard somebody complain of 
Huntincton’s ‘*Family Group,” that it was 
‘‘worldly.” But I am sure that it was the 
satin and velvet and muslin and the general 
féte champétre air of the scene which gave this 
impression. On the other hand, fancy how 
pleasant and quaint these costumes of to-day 
will be to the great-grandchildren of other 
centuries who see their comely young ancestors 
in this group! ‘‘Were these their garden 
dresses ?”” some of that posterity will artlessly 
inquire ; but the more thoughtful part will re- 
ply that in summer afternoons ladies have been 
known to step from the drawing-room to the 
terrace in the most careful toilets. The diffi- 
culty with these gentle ancestors is that they 
are a little too much “ composed.” They have 
the air of expecting the curtain to rise and dis- 
cover them properly adjusted fer admiration. 

In the portrait of the Rev. Dr. ANDERSON, 
our President, Gray, seems to me at his best. 
I have seen no portrait of his which was so sim- 
ple and strong; and his ‘* Normandy Girl,” a 
little further on, is exceedingly picturesque and 
agreeable. <A Jess familiar name in our exhi- 
bition is Josrra Ames, whose “Portrait of a 
Young Lady” is very striking. It is a free, 
flowing, effective work—in many parts most 
delicately and admirably done. Somebody 
near me, one day, said that it was “sketchy,” 
and ‘* Frenchy,” and that the color was not 
pure. I should have supposed, except for what 
I have already said, that the critic might be a 
portrait-painter himself, whose works had not 
happened to excite so much interest as this of 
Mr. Ames’s. But that supposition is, of course, 
incredible. ‘‘ Frenchy” does not seem to be a 
very opprobrious epithet, as applied to painting ; 
for France is the country in which, for some 
years, there has been the most interest, activ- 
ity, and zeal in the art. The word, as used, 
means, probably, meretricious. But that can 
not be truly said of this portrait. Perhaps if 
somebody should say that it was not quite re- 
fined enough in sentiment, he would come very 
near the truth. But this portrait, with one of 
a gentleman—No. 318—has an ease and vigor 
of handling which are admirable, and which 
should inspire our timid friends with confi- 
dence. 

There is another portrait of a lady, No. 377, 
by R. M. Sraiaa, which is very delightful. It 
has a picturesque suggestion of Sir Perer LEvY, 
and of the beauties of Cuarves II.’s time. 


tial maidenliness of the subject makes itself 
felt. It is very delicate, but forcible; and I 
am more than ever surprised as I study it that 
an artist who gave so much time to miniature 
should treat a portrait in so large a style. I 
must stop here, for the present; and I am not 
at all disposed to withdraw my assertion that 
this exhibition, without any single work very 
superior to all the othersgis in general excel- 
lence one of the very best in our annals. 


NOTES. 

Mr. Cuartes Reape is one of the English 
authors whose names are most familiar to Amer- 
ican readers, and whom they most kindly regard 
for the great pleasure he has given them. We 
know that Mr. Reape feels deeply the warm re- 
ception which his works meet in the United 
States, and some time since, it will be remem- 
bered, he sent a small sum for the relief of two 
poor fellows injured in a theatre during the per- 
formance of his drama, ‘* Foul Play.” Wishing 
to do what he can to acknowledge the good feel 











ing always shown him in this country, he offers 


| on Block Island. 
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But that is a superficial impression, which dis- | 
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his new drama, ‘‘ Put Yourself in His Place,” 
for representation in New York before its pro- 
duction in London. The drama being unpub- 
lished, he is, of course, prepared to defend his 
rights according to common-law. But he nat- 
urally and earnestly hopes that the friendly feel- 
ing which already exists will be an adequate 
protection ; and that any manager desirous of 
producing the play, upon which he has spared 
no pains, will apply for that purpose to Mr. 
Boorn or Mr. J. S. Clarke, who are author- 
ized to treat for him. We hope sincerely that 
so fair a request from one who is so truly friend- 
ly to us will be respected as it deserves, - 





Tue London correspondent of the New York 
Tribune says, ‘* The question of tyrannicide is 
one that has two sides to it, and I don’t know 
whether FLourens agrees with a great English- 
man, WALTER SavaGgB LANnpbor, who pronounced 
it the noblest of virtues, while denouncing assas- 
sination as the basest of crimes.” But upon 
such a subject WALTER Savace Lanvor is ex- 
actly the worst authority in the world. The 
sophistry of his assertion is conspicuous. If a 
man may justly kill one tyrant he may kill an- 
other, and he alone decides who is tyrannical. 

It is mere bloody barbarism. Upon exactly 
this principle Marat called for the heads of the 
aristocrats, the tyrants of the people. ‘* Sic sem- 
per tyrannis!” cried Booru, as he murdered 
Mr. Lixcoty. Was he less an assassin because 
he called his victim atyrant? ‘The most revolt. 
ing point in the European republicanism of to- 
day is that it seems to regard assassination as a 
question that has two sides to it. But Masstmo 
D'AzEc x10, the Italian statesman, exposed the 
wild and perilous error of Lanpor in saying, 
** Nothing can excuse assassination, because it 
is an act of treachery in execution of a sentence 
pronounced without trial by an incompetent tri- 
bunal.” 





CONGRESS, 


May 9.—In the Senate, a resolution was adopted 
recommending the construction of a harbor of refuge 
A bill was introduced requiring the 


certificates of stocks issued by the United States, div- 
idends, deposits, and interest accruing from other 
sources, which have been unclaimed for two years.— 
The House was not in session. 

May 10.—In the Senate, the principal topic of the 
day was the Army bill, which was discussed at length 
but not acted upon. Several bills were introduce of 
minor interest, and a memoria! was received in refer- 
ence to the transmission of pensions through the mails 
by the money-order system.—No business of public 
5 occupied the time of the House. 

May 11.—In the Senate, a bill to furnish artificial 
limbs to disabled soldiers was passed. Among amend- 
ments agreed upon to the Appropriation bills was one 
appropriating $500,000 for a new building for the State 
Department, and another for the enlargement of the 
Capitol grounds, at a cost of $500,000.—The House 
passed an appropriation bill of $500,000 to supply the 
deficiencies in the ow for the compensation 
and mileage of members and delegates for the year 
ending Juve 30, 1570. 

May 12.—The Senate, after long discussion, passed 
the Army bill. Various changes were made in it, of 
which the following are the principal: Fixing the re- 
duction of the army at 30,000 instead of 25,000, as pro- 
vided by the bill; amending the eleventh section so 
that only such officers should be reported to the Ex- 
amining Board as are unfit for duty from any cause 
other than injuries incurred in the line of duty; pro- 
viding that all officers reported for retirement shall 
have a hearing before the Board ; and striking out the 
fifteenth section fixing the compensation of officers. 
On the section prohibiting retired officers from hoid- 
ing civil positions under the government, a long de- 
bate occurred, but it was finally allowed to stand, and 
an additional amendment agreed to prohibiting all 
army officers, both on the active and retired list, from 
holding any civil office. The vote on this amendment 
was yeas 34, nays 21.—No business of public import- 
ance was before the House. 

May 13.—In the Senate, Mr. Sumner introduced a bill 
supplementary to the Civil Rights act, to secure equal 
rights in conveyances, hotels, theatres, schools, in the 
courts—every where. It was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee.—The House Naval Committee reported a 
bill, which was passed, granting twelve months’ pay, 
according to rank, to the widows and orphans of the 
officers, sailors, and marines of the Oneida from date 
of her loss. 

GENERAL NEWS ITEMS. 

A serious railway collision occurred May 12 on the 

Missouri Pacific Railroad, twenty-eight miles west of 


| St. Louis, by which nine persons were killed outright, 


and thirty wounded. The blame of the collision is 
said to rest on the conductor of a freight train, who 
was running out of time, 

Twenty families of Josephite Mormons, numbering 
in all about one hundred souls, have recently left 
Utah for their old homes among the Gentiles. 

On the 12th instant the Grand Army of the — 
lic, in Convention at Washington, elected General John 
A. Logan Grand Commander-in-Chief for the ensuing 
year. 

’ Our “ Barbarian Brethren” on the border continue 
to make trouble. The Indian Burean has received in- 
formation of several recent raids into Texas, and the 
abduction of the wives and children of settlers. In 


wife stolen by the savages from his dwelling. At the 
same time, it is said that letters have been received in 
Washington from General Sherman which indicate 
that the threatened Indian hostilities may be avoided. 
Preparations are being made for a hospitable recep- 
tion of Red Cloud, the Sioux war chief, who is now 
on his way to the capital. 


Se ————”F 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tnr tranquillity of Paris was seriously threatened 
by riots immediately after the result of the recent 
vote was known. ( . 
al streets, and stubbornly defended against the police 
and military, who, however, eventually carried the 
day and restored order. On the 12th inst. the Em- 
peror addressed a letter to the army, 10 which he 
speaks of rumors regarding the vote of the army in 
Paris as absurd and exaggerated, and expresses Ccon- 
He thanks them for their firm- 
the recent disturbances. 
f the riots are still oc- 


tidence in the troops. H 
ness and sang-froid during 
Paris is quiet, but the scenes 0 
eupied by troops. : 
. he total — on the plebiscituin was 7,836,484 yeas, 
anu 1,562,709 nays. A : : 

It is reported ihat Prince Pierre Bovaparte will visit 
this country in June. 

A formidable insurrection has broken out in Ma- 
leira. 
Ot  traiquillity of Italy ig threatened by insurrec- 
tion iy the southern provinces. Garibaldi is said to 
ve in sympathy with the insurgents. 


Barricades were erected in sever- 
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TO THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


By Sir Samuel Baker. 


CHAPTER I. 
rpose of the Expedition.—Habits of the Came! 
Arab Migration.—Arrival at Sofi.i-A German Hunt- 
Pu > 1 Ti portation of the Cabin. 


er. rue ist na i t 
Crossing the Atbara on a Bedstead.—A Giraffe Hunt. 






Ir will be remembered that in the spring of 
i861 Sir Samvet Baker set out from Lower 
Egypt, with the hope of encountering Speke and 
of the sources of the Nile, 


Grant in the vicinity 

and a firm resolve to add to their 

discoveries or perish in the at- , ——_——_— 
tempt. It will also be remem- | 


bered that Mrs. Baker, a lady in 


the spring-time of existence, and 









as charming as she was heroic 

’ ’ 
accompanied her husband, and, 

he fix sars of the e 

d ining the tive vears oO: Tne ex 
pedit ll, displayed a courage 
and devotion that nothing coul 
appall It will likewise be re- 
mem ver! i V1 s 














Nile, Sir Samu n- 
ined » study utaries 
which this river received from 
Abvssinia. ‘I result was e- 
ries f explo ons Which lasted 
i veal d demonstrated to the 
traveler that, if the permanent 
f the river is Kept up 
reservoirs arising from 
uatorial rains, the inun 

latic is produced exclusively 
by the Abyssinian rivers, and 
that these rushing torrents not 
only cause the river to overflow, 
but enrich its banks with the 
soil of the plateaux over which 
they sweep, whence proceeds 
the fertility of the banks on 
which this soil is deposited, and 


formation of the Delta of 


Egypt Chis important study, 
carried on in a country full of 
ime, was diversified by excit- 
l hunti expeditions, which 
enriched Baker's escort, and 
enabled the party to live in 
plenty during their journey. 


instead, therefore, of continu- 

y their route to Khartoum, the 
explorer and his wife ascended 
the Atbara to within two hun- 
dred and twenty miles from its 
mouth; then, leaving it at their 
right, they turned southward 
and proceeded toward Cassala, 
on the Abyssinian frontier, where 
hey arrived on the 9th of July. 
Since quitting the Nile boat the 
two travelers had journeyed, 
either on donkeys or camels, 
seven hundred and ten miles, 
six hundred and thirty miles of 
which had been through scorch- 
ing deserts during the hottest 
season; 114° Fahr. in the shade 
under the water-skins, 137° in 
the sun. 

The desert, even at this sea- 
son, is not always terrible. ‘The 
nights are cool and fresh, the 
sky is covered with stars, the 
horizon shuts down, the hills 
assume strange shapes in the 
moonlight, and the calmness 
which surrounds you in this 
mysterious solitude is invested 
with a supernatural character 
which is full of delight. There 
is not a mosquito; not one of 
those insects which are the pest 
of hot climates. As soon as the 
sun goes down you enjoy per- 
fect comfort 

But the sun returns, the plain 
is boundless, and the traveler 
nothing but scorching 
sands and burning rocks. To 
the devouring rays of the sun is 
joined the withering breath of 








sees 
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or ten hours, but the Arabs prize these too high- 
ly to let them to strangers. 

* Mr. and Mrs. Baker set out from Cassala on 
the loth of July, and took their way westward 
toward the Atbara. ‘They had had rain on the 
very day that they left the desert. From this 
time the showers, more and more copious, had 
become daily. There was verdure every where; 
but the camels’ feet sank deep into the soil; this 
formed adhesive clods upon their spongy toes that 
almost disabled them. ‘The Arabs were hasten- 
ing to lead theirs to firmer ground. The road 
was blocked up with flocks of goats and sheep, 
and camels bearing women and children, or 
loaded with strange articles of quaint household 
goods. Fine bronzed figures of Arabs, with 
sword, shield, and white topes or plaids, guided 
their milk- white dromedaries through the con- 
fused throng. All were migrating to the north, 
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the simoom. Wood warps, ivory 
cracks, and paper splits at its 
touch; the marrow in one’s 
bones dries up, and the wine- 
skins are emptied. The dust fills the ears and 


stops up, the nostrils; i comes in thick clouds, 
formed of columns more than thirty feet in height, 
which revolve through the plain or scatter in all 
directions at the mercy of the whirlwind. 

Even along the river, except the fringes of mi 
mosas and clumps of dome-palms that line the 
banks, there is still the same burning plain, And 
to cross this furnace there are only the most exe 

able means of transportation. Of all species 
of fatigue, says Baker, the back-breaking, mo- 


notonous swing of a heavy camel is the worst, 


and, should the rider lose patienee, and admin- 
ister a sharp cut that induces the creature to 
break into a trot, the torture of the rack is a 
le: tickling compared to the sensation of 


g your spine driven, from a sledge-hammer 
half a foot deeper into the skull. There 
j «i the hygeen, the pure-blooded dromeda- 
ry, which deliciously ambles a mile in six min- 
utes, and can travel without giving way for nine 





region which Buker proposed to visit, and could 
give him valuable information; and it was to 


| consult him that the traveler had come to Sofi. 


Outdoor life was no longer possible; it was 
necessary to seek a permanent shelter. This 
was an easy matter. For ten piastres, or about 
half a dollar, I purchased, says Baker, a remarka- 
bly neat house. This did not seem an extrava- 
gant outlay for a neat dwelling with a sound 
roof; neither were there any legal expenses in 
the form of conveyance, as in that happy and 
practical land the simple form of conveyance is 
the transportation of the house (the roof) upon 
the shoulders of about thirty men, and thus it is 
conveyed to any spot that the purchaser may 
consider desirable. Accordingly, our mansion 
was at once seized by a crowd of Arabs, and 
carried off in triumph, white tho sticks that 
formed the wall were quickly arranged upon the 
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dining-room, drawing-room, lady's boudcir, |i 
brary, breakfast-room, bedroom, and dressing 
room (with the great advantage of their com 
bination in one circular room fourteen feet in 
diameter). ‘The architecture was of ancient 
style, from the original design of a pill-box sur- 
mounted by a candle extinguisher, 

I purchased two additional huts, and in the 
course of a week we had formed as pretty a 
camp as Robinson Crusoe himself could have 
coveted; but he, poor unfortunate, had only 
his man Friday to assist him, while in our ar 
rangements there were many charms and inde 
scribable little comforts that could only be ef 
fected by a lady's hand. Not only were our 
walks covered with snow-white sand, and the 
borders ornamented with beautiful agates that 
we had collected in the neighborhood, but the 
interior of our house was the perfection of neat- 
ness; the floor was covered with 
white sand beaten firmly togeth 
er to the depth of about six 
inches, the surface was swept 
and replaced with fresh mate 
rial daily; the traveling bed- 
steads, with their bright green 
mosquito-curtains, stood on ei 
ther side, affording a clear space 
in the centre of the circle, while 
exactly opposite the door stood 
the gun-rack, with as goodly 
array of weapons as the heart 
of a sportsman could desire. 

My revolver and a brace of 
double - barreled pistols hung 
upon the wall, which, although 
the exterior of the house was 
straw, we had lined with the 
bright -colored canvas of the 
tent. Suspend d by loops were 
little ornamental baskets worked 
by the Arabs, that contained a 
host of useful articles, such as 
needles, thread, etc., etc. ; and 
the remaining surface was hung 
with hunting knives, fishing 
lines, and a variety of instru- 
ments belonging to the chase.— 
A traveling table, with maps and 
a few books, stood against the 
wall, and one more article com- 
pleted our furniture—an ex- 
ceedingly neat toilet-table, the 
base of which was a flat-topped 
portmanteau, concealed by a 
cunning device of chintz and 
muslin; this, covered with the 
usual arrangement of brush- 
es, mirror, scent-bottles, etc., 
threw an air of civilization over 
the establishment, which was 
increased by the presence of an 
immense sponging-bath, that, 
being flat and circular, could be 
fitted underneath a bed. In the 
draught of air next the door 
stood our filter in a wooden 
frame, beneath which was a 
porous jar that received and 
cooled the clear water as it fell. 

We were thoroughly happy. 
There was a delightful calm and 
a sense of rest, a total estrange- 
ment from the cares of the 
world. The eye plunged into 
the valley for a distance of five 
miles. Every day I took my 
telescope and spied wild beasts 
browsing tranquilly on the other 
side of the river, where the coun- 
try was a desert. ‘There was 
plenty of game there, but none 
at all on our side, and no means 
of crossing the Atbara. Every 
day without exception, and gen- 
erally for several hours of the 
night, the lightning flashed and 
thunder roared with little inter- 
mission, while the rain fell in 
such torrents that the entire 
country became impassable, 
with the exception of the hard 
ground of the Atbara Valley. 
‘The rich loam of the table-land 
had risen like leavened deugh, 
and was knee-deep in adhesive 
mud; the grass upon this sur- 
face grew with such rapidity that 
in a few weeks it reached a 
height of nine or ten feet. ‘The 
glorious Atbara was at its max- 
imum. 

We had seen it quite dry; 
now its current was two hundred 
yards wide, and more than forty 




















THE DEATH OF THE GIRAFFE. 


where the grass was beginning to srour, and 
where neither fevers nor the cattle-pissue were 
to he feared. Our travelers, on the cuitrary, 
pursued their course toward the sout., and, in 
spite of increasing difficulties, reachew Sofi a 
fortnigh: after their departure from Cassala. 
Sofi is nothing but a wretched village consist- 
ing of some thirty huts, but the location is su- 
perb. .A German mason named Florian had 
built a stone cottage, the only one in the place, 
where he had lived for some years. He was a 
sallow, sickly-looking man, who, with a large, 
bony frame, had been reduced by constant hard 
work and frequent sickness to little but skin and 
He had left Germany with the Austrian 
mission to Khartoum ; but finding the work too 
Jaborious in such a climate, he had declared for 
independence, purchased a rifle, turned hunter, 
and employed his leisure in earning money by the 
work of his hands in various ways. This wor- 
thy man had thoroughly explored a part of the 


bone. 


| ated upon an eminence in park-like grounds, 


—{From a Sxetou ny Sir S. 


Baker. } 


site I had chosen for our camp. In the short 
space of about three hours I foynd myself the | 
proprietor of an eligible freehold residence, situ- 


commanding extensive and romantic views of 
the beautifully wooded valley of the Atbara, 
within a minute’s walk of the neighboring vil- 
lage of Sofi, perfect immunity from all poor- | 
rates, tithes, taxes, and other public burdens, 
not more than 2000 miles from a church, with 
the advantage of a post-town at the easy distance 
of seventy leagues. The manor comprised the 
right of shooting throughout the parishes of Abys- 
sinia and Soudan, plentifully stocked with ele- 
phants, lions, rhinoceros, giraffes, buffaloes, hip- 
popotami, leopards, and a great variety of ante- 
lopes; while the right of fishing extended through- 
out the Atbara and neighboring rivers, that were 
well stocked with fish ranging from five to a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; also with turtles and croco- 
diles. ‘The mansion compri:ed entrance-hall, 


| but nil desperandum ! 
| stanter and make a raft. 


feet deep. Nevertheless, we 
must cross it. Seventy-six gi- 
raffes! We felled a tree for a 
canoe; and I find in my journal: 

August 16. Our canoe is so heavy that it will 
only carry one person, and even then it threat- 
ens to become a bathing machine; thus nine 
days’ hard work are lost. Florian is in despair ; 
t I shall set to work in- 


August 18. Launched the raft; it carries four 
persons safely, but the current is too strong, and 
it is therefore unmanageable. A dead elephant 
floated down the river to-day ; this is the second 
that has passed within the last few days. They 
have probably been drowned in attempting to 
cross some powerful torrent tributary to the 
Atbara. 

September 2. For many days past we have 
seen large herds of giraffes on the opposite 
side of the river, about two miles distant. To- 
day they tantalized me by descending below the 
level flats, and I was tempted at all hazards 
across the river. My bedstead, inverted and 
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supported by water-skins, inflated, 
formed an excellent raft. ‘There 
are hippopotami hunters in the vil 
lage that swim like otters ; two of 
these were to draw the raft across 
the river by tow-lines, while two 
others were to hang on behind and 
keep it in the rapid current. 

Off we went! The current, run- 
ning at nearly five miles au hour, 
carried us away at a great pace, 
and the whirlpools caused us much 
trouble, as we several times w altzed 
round when we should have pre- 
ferred a straight course; but the 
towing swimmers being well mount- 
ed upon logs of light ambatch-wood, 
swam across in fine style, and after 
some difficulty we arrived at the 
opposite bank, and = scrambled 
through thick bushes upon our 
hands and knees to the summit. 

For about two miles’ breadth on 
this side of the river the valley is 
rough, broken ground, full of gul- 
lies and ravines sixty or seventy 
feet deep, beds of torrents, bare 
sandstone rocks, bushy crags, fine 
grassy knolls, and long strips of 
mimosa covert, forming a most per- 
fect locality for shooting. 

I had observed by the telescope 
that the giraffes were standing as 
usual upon an elevated position, 
from whence they could keep a 
good look-out. I knew it would 
be useless to ascend the slope di- 
rect, as their long necks give these 
animals an advantage similar to 
that of the man at the mast-head ; 
therefore, although we had the 
wind in our favor, we should have been ob- 
served. I therefore determined to make a cir- 
cuit of about five miles, and thus to approach 
them from above, with the advantage of the 
broken ground for stalking. It was the per- 
fection of uneven country; by clambering bro- 
ken cliffs, wading shoulder-deep through muddy 
gullies, sliding down the steep ravines, and wind- 
ing through narrow bottoms of high grass and 
mimosas, for about two hours, during which we 
disturbed many superb nellut (Ant. strepsiceros), 
and tétel (Ant. Bubalis), we at length arrived 
at the point of the high table-land, upon the 
verge of which I had first noticed the giraffes 
with the telescope. Almost immediately I dis- 
tinguished the tall neck of one of these splendid 
animals about half a mile distant upon my left, a 
little below the table-land ; it was feeding on the 
bushes, and I quickly discovered several others 
near the leader of the herd. I turned sharp to 
my right, intending to arrive on the leeward side 
of the herd. 

I had marked a thick bush as my point of 
cover, and upon arrival I found that the herd 
had fed down wind, and that I was within two 
hundred yards of the great bull sentinel that, 
having moved from his tormer position, was now 
standing directly before me. 
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joined by two others. <A puff of wind gently 
fanned the back of my neck; it was cool and de- 
lightful, but no sooner did I feel the refreshing 
breeze than I knew it would convey our scent di 
rect to the giraffes. A few seconds afterward the 
three grand obelisks threw their heads still higher 
in the air, and fixing their great black eyes upon 
the spot from which the danger came, they re- 
mained as motionless as though carved from 
stone. 

The attitude of fixed attention and surprise of 
the three giraffes was sufficient warning for the 
rest of the herd, who immediately filed up from 
the lower ground, and joined their comrades. 
All now halted, and gazed steadfastly in our 
direction, forming a superb tableau ; their beau 
tiful mottled skins glancing like the summer coat 
of a thorough-bred horse, the orange - colored 
statues standing out in high relief from a back- 
ground of dark green mimosas. 

This beautiful picture soon changed; I knew 
that my chance of a close shot was hopeless, as 
they would presently make a rush and be off; 
thus I determined to get the first start. I had 
previonsly studied the ground; and I concluded 
that they would push forward at right angles 
with my position, as they had thus ascended the 


He was shortly | hill; and that, on reaching the higher ground, 
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they would turn to the right, in order to reach 
an immense tract of high grass, as level as a 
billiard-table, from which no danger could ap 
proach them unobserved. 

I accordingly, with a gentle movement of my 
hand, directed my people to follow me, and I 
made a sudden rush forward at full speed. Off 


went the herd, shambling along at a tremendous 
pace, whisking their long tails above their hind 


quarters; and taking exactly the direction I had 
anticipated, they offered me a shoulder-shot at 
alittle within two hundred yards’ distance. Un- 
fortunately I fell into a deep hole concealed by 
the high grass, and by the time that I resumed 
the hunt they had increased their distance; but I 
observed the leader turned sharp to the right, 
through some low mimosa bush, to make direct 
for the open table-land. I made a short cut 
obliquely at my best speed, and only halted when 
I saw that I should lose ground by altering my 
position. Stoppi:sy short, I was exactly opposite 
the herd as they siied by me at right angles in 
full speed, within about one hundred and eighty 
yards. I had only my old Ceylon No. 10 double 
rifle, and I took « sveady shot at a large daik- 
colored bull, The suisfactory sound of the ball 
upon his hide was feiiowed almost immediatels 
by his blundering forward for about twenty vards, 
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and fulling heavily in the low bush, 
I heard the crack of the ball of my 
left-hand barrel upon another fine 
beast, but no followed. 
Bacheet quickly gave me the single 
2-ounce Manton rifle, and I sin- 
gled out a fine dark-colored bull, 
who fell on his knees to the shot, 
but recovering, hobbled off disa- 
bled, apart from the herd, with a 
fore -leg broken just below the 
shoulder, Upon my approach he 
attempted to move, but immediate- 
ly fell, and was dispatched by my 
eager Arabs. I followed the herd 
for about a mile to no purpose, 
through deep clammy ground and 
high grass, and I returned to our 
game. 

These were my first giraffes, and 
I admired them as they lay before 
me with a hunter's pride and satis 
faction, but mingled with a feeling 
of pity for such beautiful and utter- 
ly helpless creatures. The eve of 
this animal is the most beautiful 
exaggeration of that of the gazelle 
while the color of the reddish-or 
ange hide, mottled with darker 
spots, changes the tints of the skin 
with the differing rays of light, ac 
cording to the muscular movement 
of the body. No one who has 
merely seen the giraffe in a cold 
climate can form the least idea of 
its beauty in its native land. By 
the time we had skinned one of the 
animals it was nearly six o'clock, 
and it was necessary to hurry for 
ward to reach the river before 
night ; we therefore arranged some 
thorny boughs over the bodies, to which we in 
tended to return on the following morning 

When about half-way to the river, as we 
were passing through grass about four feet high, 
three tétel bounded from a ravine, and, pass- 
ing directly before us, gave me a splendid shot 
at about sixty yards, The Ceylon No. 10 struck 
the foremost through the shoulder, and it fell 
dead after running a few yards. 
my first téiel (Antelope Bubalis); it was in 
splendid condition, the red coat was like satin, 
and the animal would weigh about five hundred 
pounds live weight. I had made very successful 
shots, having bagged three out of four at large 


effects 


This was also 


yauine 

It was quite dark before we reached the river ; 
we had been much delayed by repeated falls into 
deep holes and over hidden stones; thus I was 
well satistied to find myself once more at home, 
after having crossed the river in piteky dark 
ness, in a similar manner as before. 

The next morning we crossed the river anew 
in search of our game. ‘There was but one gi 
raffe left. The lions and tigers had devoured 
the other during the night, withovt leaving a 
single trace. ‘The savage herd had wallowed in 
the mud. and the imprints told of the theft. 
This was a real loss, ‘The natives set grea: 
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store by the flesh of -the: giraffe, and they are 
right, for the meat is the best I have ever tasted. 
Everv part of the animal is turned to some use. 
skin, which is singularly hard, has the ad- 
ve of being as light as it is tough, which 
rs it verv valuable for the manufacture of 
shields; and the long tendons of the legs are ex- 
ceedingl) prized by the Arabs in lieu of thread 
r sewing leather, and also for guitar-strings. 
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CHAPTER IL 
Aggagecers, or Hunters of the Hamran Tribe.—Swords 
‘and Sbields.—Hunting with the Sword.—Last De- 
rarture from Sofi.—Encampment at Wat el Negur. 
“Purchase of three Horses.—Hippopotamus Hunt. 
Attack and Slaugh- 





—Tearing the Auimal to Pieces. 

ter. 

I HAD been a month at Sofi when I had an 
audience of a party of hunters whom I had long 
wished to meet. I had heard of certain Arabs 
of the Hamran tribe that inhabited the country 
south of Cassala, who hunted and killed all wild 
no other weapon than the sword, : 

I could not understand how it could be possi- 
ble to kill an elephant with the sword, unless the 
animal should be mobbed by a crowd of men and 
hacked to death, but I was assured that the most 
savage elephant had no chance upon good riding 
ground against four aggageers (as the hunters 
with the sword are designated). I had determ- 
ined to engage a party of these hunters to ac- 
company me throughout my exploration of the 
Abyssinian rivers at the proper season, when I 
should have an excellent opportunity of combin- 
ing sport with an examination of the country. 
My intentions had become known, and the visit 
of the hunters was the consequence. 

The Hamran Arabs are distinguished from the 
other tribes by an extra length of hair, worn part- 
ed down the centre, and arranged in long curls; 
otherwise, there is no perceptible difference in 
their appearance from other Arabs. ‘They are 
armed, as are all others, with swords and shields ; 
the latter are circular, and are generally formed 
of rhinoceros hide. ‘There are two forms of 
shields used by.the various tribes of Arabs; one 
is a narrow oval, the other is circular. There is 
no difference in the form of their swords. The 
blade is long and straight, two-edged, with a 
simple cross handle, having no other guard for 
the hand than the plain bar, which, at right 
ingles with the hilt, forms the cross. 

‘The swords of the aggageers differed in no re- 
spect from those usually worn; but they were 
bound with cord very closely from the guard for 
about nine inches along the blade, to enable them 
to be grasped by the right hand, while the hilt 
was held by the left; the weapon was thus con- 
verted into a two-handed sword. 

The Hamrans who could not afford to purchase 
horses hunted on foot, in parties not exceeding 
two persons. Their method was to follow the 
tracks of an elephant, so as to arrive at their 
game between the hours of 10 a.m. and noon, at 
which time the animal is either asleep or ex- 
tremely listless, and easy to approach. Should 
they discover the animal asleep, one of the hunt- 
ers would creep stealthily toward the head, and 
with one blow sever the trunk while stretched 
upon the ground; in which case the elephant 
would start upon his feet, while the hunters es- 
caped in the confusion of the moment. The 
trunk severed would cause a hemorrhage suffi- 
cient to insure the death of the elephant within 
about an hour. On the other hand, should the 
animal be awake upon their arrival, it would be 
impossible to approach the trunk; in such a case 
they would creep up from behind and give a tre- 
mendous cut at the back sinew of the hind-leg, 
about a foot above the heel. Such a blow would 
disable the elephant at once, and would render 
comparatively easy a second cut to the remain- 
ing leg; the arteries being divided, the animal 
would quickly bleed to death. ‘These were the 
methods adopted by poor hunters, until, by the 
sale of ivory, they could purchase horses for the 
higher branch of the heart. Provided with 
horses, the party of hunters should not exceed 
four. ‘They start before daybreak, and ride 
slowly throughout the country in search of ele- 
phants, generally keeping along the course of a 
river until they come upon the tracks where a 
herd ora single elephant may have drunk during 
the night, When once upon the tracks, they fol- 
low fast toward the retreating game. ‘The ele- 
phants may be twenty miles distant; but it mat- 
ters little to the aggageers. At length they dis- 
cover them, and the hunt begins. ‘The first step 
is to single out the bull with the largest tusks ; 
this is the commencement of the fight. After a 
short hunt, the elephant turns upon his pursuers, 
who scatter and fly from his headlong charge un- 
til he gives up the pursuit; he at length turns to 
bay when again pressed by the hunters. It is 
the duty of one man ia particular to ride up close 
to the head of the elephant, and thus to absorb 
its attention upon himself. This insures a des- 
perate charge. ‘The greatest coolness and dex- 
terity are then required by the hunter. But we 
shall soon see him at work. 

As I listened-to these fine fellows, who, in a 
modest and unassuming manner, recounted their 
adventures as matters of course, 1 felt exceed- 
ingly small. My whole life had been passed in 
wild sports from early manhood, and I had im- 
agined that I understood as much as most people 
of this subject; but here were men who, without 


. the aid of the best rifles and deadly projectiles, 


went straight at their game, and faced the lion in 
his den with shield and sabre. © I felt inclined to 
take off my cap and make a low bow to the gal- 
lant and swarthy fellows who sat before me. 
There is a freemasonry among hunters, and my 
heart was drawn toward these aggageers. We 
fraternized upon the spot, and I looked forward 
With intense pleasure to the day when we might 
become allies in action. For this it was neces- 
sary to take the field anew. 





On the 15th of September a heavy shower of 
rain fell; this proved to be the last of the season, 
and from that moment the burning sun ruled the 
sodden country and rapidly dried up all vegeta- 
tion. In a week the grass assumed a tinge of 
yellow, and by the end of October there was not 
a green spot to relieve the eye from the golden 
blaze of the landscape, except the patches of 
grass and reeds that sprang from the mud-banks 
of the retiring river. We had quitted Sofi on 
the day of the last shower, and, after encamping 
at different places, had pitched our tent: on the 
right bank of the Atbara, two hundred yards be- 
low the village of Wat el Négur, and seven hours’ 
journey from Settite. I at that time owned three 
horses, which I had purchased of the elephant 
hunters, all three of Abyssinian breed, ang hand- 
some animals, although none exceeded fourteen 
hands and a half. I had named them Gazelle, 
Tetel, and Aggahr, which is the singular of ag- 
gageer. ‘The two latter were trained hunters ; 
Gazelle was inexperienced, but remarkably hand- 
some. 

Searcely had we arrived when I accepted an 
invitation to shoot a savage old bull hippopot- 
amus that had been sufficiently impertinent to 
chase several of the natives. He lived in a deep 
and broad portion of the river, about two miles 
distant. We accordingly rode to the spot, and 
found the old hippo at home. ‘The river was 
about 250 yards wide at this place, in an acute 
bend that had formed a deep pool. In the cen- 
tre of this was a mud-bank, just below the sur- 
face; upon this shallow bed the hippo was re- 
posing. Upon perceiving us he was exceedingly 
saucy, shorting at my party, and behaving him- 
self in a most absurd manner, by shaking his 
head and leaping half-way out of the water. 
This plunging demonstration was intended to 
frighten us. I had previously given Bacheet a 
pistol, and had ordered him to follow on the op- 
posite bank. I now hallooed to him to fire sev- 
eral shots at the hippo, in order to drive him, if 
possible, toward me, as I lay in ambush behind 
a rock in the bed of the river. Bacheet descend- 
ed the almost perpendicular bank to the water’s 
edge, and fired a shot with the pistol. The hip- 
po, who was a wicked, solitary old bull, accus- 
tomed to have his own way, returned the insult 
by charging toward Bacheet, with a tremendous 
snorting that sent him scrambling up the steep 
bank in a panic. Once safe in his elevated po- 
sition on the top of the bank, thirty feet above 
the river, he fired the second barrel in bold de- 
fiance at the hippopotamus. 

As the hippo had gained confidence, I showed 
myself above the rock, and called to him by his 
Arab name, ‘* Hasinth! Hasinth!’ He, think- 
ing no doubt that he might as well hunt me away, 
gave a loud snort, sank, and quickly reappeared 
about a hundred yards from me; but nearer than 
this he positively refused to approach. Itherefore 
called to Bacheet to shout from the other side to 
attract his attention, and as he turned his head 
I took a steady shot behind the ear with the lit- 
tle Fletcher rifle’ This happened to be one of 
those fortunate shots that consoles you for many 
misses, and the saucy old hippo turned upon his 
back and rolled about in tremendous struggles, 
lashing the still and deep pool into waves, until 
he at length disappeared. We knew that he was 
settled ; then my people started off toward the vil- 
lage, and in a marvelously short time a frantic 
crowd of Arabs arrived with camels, ropes, axes, 
knives, and every thing necessary for an onslaught 
upon the hippo, who, up to this time, had not 
appeared upon the surface. In about one hour 
and a half from the time he received the bullet, 
we discovered his carcass floating about two hun- 
dred yards lower down the river. Several heads 
of large crocodiles appeared and vanished sud- 
denly within a few feet of the floating carcass ; 
therefore the Arabs considered it prudent to wait 
until the stream should strand the body upon the 
pebbly shallows about half a mile below the pool. 

Upon arrival at that point there was a general 
rush, and the excited crowd secured the hippo 
by many ropes and hauled it to the shore. It 
was a very fine bull, as the skin without the 
head measured twelve feet three inches. I had 
two haunches kept for the sheik, and a large 
quantity of fat, which is highly and deservedly 
prized by the Arabs, as it is the most delicate of 
any animal. ‘Those portions secured, with a re- 
serve of meat for ourselves, the usual disgusting 
scene of violence commenced, the crowd falling 
upon the carcass like maddened hyenas. <A 
hundred knives were instantly at work. They 
fought over the spoil like wolves. ; 
was the carcass flayed than the struggle com- 
menced for the meat. The people were a mass 
of blood, as some stood thigh-deep in the intes- 
tines wrestling for the fat, while many hacked 
at each other’s hands for coveted portions that 
were striven for as a bonne bouche. I quitted 
this savage spectacle, which I had seen before, 
and which was always renewed on a like occa- 
sion. 
TO BE OONTINUED, 


AN OPIUM-EATER. 


De Qurvxcey, in his ‘* Confessions of an Opi- 
um-Eater,” has given us a picture of the delights 
experienced by indulging in this narcotic, which 
would be tempting enough to some minds, did 
not the miserable condition of the patient in his 
waking state serve as a horrible warning. Dr. 
Porqueville, in his ‘* Voyage en Morée,” gives a 
description of a case related by an English em- 
bassador to an Indian king. This high person- 
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age having been led to a sumptuous apartment, 
in a short time two slaves, bearing a litter, ap- 
proached. Upon the litter, covered with shawls 
of great value, a human form was borne, to all 
appearance dead. Presently, however, an officer 
in attendance produced a bottle in which a blu- 
ish-looking liquor appeared. ‘The embassador, | 
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thinking he was the involuntary witness of some 
funeral ceremony, wished to retire ; but he was 
soon undeceived, upon observing one of the offi- 
cers raise the head of this apparently lifeless be- 
ing, replace the tongue which was hanging from 
the mouth, and make it swallow some black li- 
quid, at the same time closing the mouth, and 
gently rubbing the throat in order to facilitate 
its passage. When this operation had been re- 
peated five or six times, the figure opened its 
eyes and closed its mouth of its own accord ; it 
then swallowed, without assistance, another large 
dose of the liquid, and in less than an hour be- 
came revived, and sat up upon the couch, hay- 
ing somewhat recovered its natural color and the 
partial use of its limbs. He then addressed the 
envoy in person, and asked him the object of his 
mission. For nearly two hours this extraordi- 
nary being remained perfectly conscious, and 
capable of transacting business of the greatest 
importance. ‘The English embassador took the 
liberty of asking him some questions concerning 
the strange scene which he had witnessed. 
‘*Sir,” he replied, ‘‘ I have long been an opium- 
eater, and by degrees have fallen into this de- 
plorable condition. I pass three parts of the 
day in the torpid state in which you have seen me. 
Although incapable of moving or speaking, I re- 
tain my consciousness, and during this time I 
am surrounded with the most delightful visions ; 
but I should never awake if I was not surround- 
ed by zealous and affectionate attendants, who 
watch over me with the most anxious solicitude.” 





SUNSHINE ON THE SEA. 


THERE are blossoms on the cherry, 
There are blossoms on the pear, 
And my heart is light and merry 
With the hope that blossoms there ; 
For the sorrow and the weeping 
Wintry tempests brought to me, 
In the past are calmly sleeping 
Now there’s sunshine on the sea. 
I am looking for my lover 
(Who is true as truth to me), 
Now the wintry storms are over 
And there’s sunshine on the sea. 


‘*When the bloom of pear and cherry 
Are white upon the tree, 
When you see the bud and berry, 
Then look out, my love, for me.” 
So he said when last we parted, 
While my tears rained on the deck, 
For I felt half broken-hearted 
In my dread of storm and wreck. 
Now each spring-tide bud and blossom 
Brings my own love nearer me, 
And the sunshine in my bosom 
Is the sunshine on the sea. 





THE LOST CHANCE. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 

‘* ReMEMBER, Laurence, my dear boy, what- 
ever you do, not to bring home a frivolous creat- 
ure, a flirt, and a trifler, as your wife.” 

‘* But, my dear mother, I can assure you I 
have no intention of bringing home any wife.” 

“* Well, I don’t know—I think it is time you 
had a good wife” (this was said with something 
like a sigh); ‘* but, oh Laurence, don’t let it be 
one of the frivolous flirting creatures one sees al- 
most every where now. Let her be somebody 
with a pure, steadfast nature—one in whom you 
could trust, and whom I could lean on as a daugh- 
ter.” 

Laurence did not care to prolong the conversa- 
tion, having nothing very particular to say on a 
subject which had as yet but little personal inter- 
est for him. So he laughed, promised, and bade 
his mother farewell for a season. 

Laurence Gifford was a handsome young man, 
of good intellect, and some culture. In certain 
ways he would have been called slow and old- 
fashioned ; for he was of a steady, domestic turn, 
and he had a profound veneration for his mother. 
They were New-Englanders, and Mrs. Gifford 
was a woman of pure and serene nature, to whom 
principle and goodness were every thing; but 
who was, perhaps, a little too prone to act in 
obedience to precept in her own life, and to in- 
culcate the same course as the duty of others. 
Moreover, she was rather too much in the habit 
of judging other people by her own standard. 
Now, nobody ever can justly judge of others who 
has not something of what I may perhaps call 
the dramatic instinct, which enables one for the 
moment to put one’s self in the place, feel the 
feelings, and understand the purposes, of anoth- 
er. ‘The moral of this little story—if it can pre- 
tend to any—is, that good intention and high 
principle are not always enough in this world, 
and that for lack of a little of that which I have 
called dramatic instinct the best people may 
sometimes go wrong, and sadly mislead others. 

Laurence Gifford might be called a young man 
of fortune. His father had left property enough, 
accumulated in trade, to relieve the son from any 
need of working for a living. So Laurence had 
studied and traveled for the sake of his own cul- 
ture, and had lived for the most part quietly with 
his mother, seeing but little of society, and mak- 
ing himself her companion as well as her son. 

Now he was going to make a little tour of vis- 
its among friends in Philadelphia and New York, 
and the neighborhood of those cities; and his 
mother, knowing that he was likely to meet many 
pretty and accomplished girls, thought it right to 
give him a word of warning before he left. In- 
deed, it was a warning she had many times al- 
ready labored to impress upon him. “One might | 
have thought it superfluous, for Laurence had a | 
nature grave, deep, and tender; and he had a | 
strong natural aversion to frivolous and flirting | 
women, 

You might not have thought this, pe:laps, if | 
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you had seen him during his stay at the country 
seat of one of his friends, where he met, for the 
first time, Jennie Millicent. Miss Millicent was 
one of the prettiest, brightest, most animated, 
and brilliant girls any society could boast of. 
She was a girl who seemed to lend an appear- 
ance of reasonableness to the extravagant gal- 
lantry of that little poem of Rousard’s (at least, 
I think it is Rousard’s), which avers that the 
sand in an hour-glass is all that remained of 
a hapless lover who was thus reduced to dust 
and ashes by the first bright glance of a lady’s 
eyes. Chance first, and then perhaps mutual in- 
tention, threw Laurence Gifford and Jennie Mil- 
licent together a good deal at the house of their 
common friends. They found that they had 
many tastes in common. Jennie was a quick, 
eager reader, with a subtle, rapid appreciation, 
and a judgment more true than her vivacious, 
brilliant manner would lead one to expect; and 
Laurence found himself, for the first time in his 
life, intellectually interested in the society of a 
woman. 

They met at many other places during that 
season, and Laurence was for the first time in his 
life unhappy. Fierce, new fires were lighting up 
in his heart. Strange doubts and pains racked 
him. 

For he said to himself, sadly and bitterly, 
** Jennie Millicent is a flirt. She has no heart 
—no steadfastness. She is fascinating me, and 
she knows it; she was determined to fascinate 
me, and she cares nothing about me. I am just 
another little triumph to her, and nothing more.” 
Then a more tender gleam in her blue eyes would 
seem to plead against his doubts, and he would 
devote himself to her—until some one else came 
near with whom she chose to divide her attention 
and her glances, and Laurence drew off, disheart- 
ened and miserable. ‘‘ The shepherd in Virgil 
grew acquainted with Love, and found him a 
native of the rocks.” 

To add to his perplexities and pains he began 
to meet, in the same circles of society, a girl 
whose mother had been one of his mother’s old- 
est friends ; and to whom, therefore, he ought to 
have paid special attention, and would have paid 
it but for the distracting influence of bright Jen- 
nie Millicent. Caroline Horton was a noble- 
looking girl, with a serene, Madonna-like face, 
and dark brown hair smoothly reposing on a 
white broad forehead. Her calm eyes sometimes 
rested on Laurence, with an expression that seem- 
ed to him to speak of sweet sisterly sympathy and 
even compassion. He thought that she saw and 
understood his condition, and pitied him. 

‘*She pities me,” he said to himself, ‘* for she 
believes that I am entangled by a brilliant and 
heartless flirt. Perhaps Miss Millicent herself 
has told her that she has made me her slave. 
Girls of that nature do such things sometimes, 
people say.” And he drew nearer to Caroline 
Horton, and tried to maintain his independence 
and self-control, and to keep aloof from the peril- 
ous fascinations of Jennie Millicent. ‘There was 
something soothing and consoling in the society 
of Miss Horton. She always welcomed him with 
the same sweet, serene smile; she always look- 
ed sympathy, if she did not actually put it into 
words. Poor Laurence felt that there must be 
some influence about her which he could not 
clearly define or characterize, for after leaving 
her side he could hardly remember what they 
had been talking of, and yet he seemed to know 
that a congenial nature had given its sympathy 
and strength to him. She was always the same 
in manner ; Jennie Millicent changed every hour. 
Caroline Horton listened tenderly and calmly, 
and spoke little; Jennie Millicent was always 
starting new ideas, and pursuing them as if they 
were bright butterflies and she an eager child. 

Presently the little company was about to 
break up. Breakings-up, as Dickens says, are 

capital things at school; but in after-life they 
have, among other drawbacks, the disadvantage, 
generally, that the boys and girls do not come 
back and play together any more. The guests 
in the social circle of which Laurence had form- 
ed a part were about to scatter far and wide— 
some to the South, some to the West, a few to 
New England, and a few to Old England. A 
dear friend of Laurence’s, Charley Gray, whom 
he had known at Harvard, had joined the group 
lately, and his presence and his imminent depart- 
ure had given an additional touch of pain to Lau- 
rence: his imminent departure, for Laurence 
was grieved to lose him; his presence, for Lau- 
rence soon observed that Gray and himself were 
rowing in the same boat—that Charley Gray was 
a captive and a bond-slave of Jennie Millicent. 

One morning, about this time, Laurence re- 
ceived a letter from his mother which vexed him, 
for it wound up with the words, ‘‘ Beware! my 
dear son. I have heard something about a tri- 
umphant flirt who claims to have captured you. 
I know I can trust your heart and head; but 
still, my son, be careful, and be true to yourself.” 
Laurence felt ashamed. His mother, apparent- 
ly, looked on him as a weak boy, who still must 
be kept in leading-strings. And Jennie Milli- 
cent had, then, really been boasting of her con- 
quest! Who could have written to his mother 
on the subject ? 

“*T have made a fool of myself,” Laurence 
murmured, ‘‘and every one laughs at me!” It 
was morning, and he was walking alone in one 
of the shrubberies of a country house as he read 
his mother’s letter. Suddenly he started and 
flushed, for Jennie Millicent was there before 
him., As he turned the corner of a winding 
walk he saw her. She was alone, and at first 
she did not see him. She held a paper in her 
hand, and her eyes were fixed on it. In her 
walk, her attitude, the bend of her neck and 
head, there was something which spoke of a pro- 
found and genuine sadness. It was but for a 
moment that Laurence could thus observe her, 
for his tread announced him, and she looked up, 
and their eyes met. She blushed a deep crim- 
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son, and seemed quite agitated, and she hastily 
crumpled in her hand the paper she had been 
reading. , 

‘‘She was reading a love-letter,” Laurence 
said to himself. ‘* Thank Heaven, I never wrote 
her a love-letter !”” ; 

Then they talked for a while, and, for some 
reason which Laurence could not explain even to 
himself, they talked very gravely and almost sad- 
ly. All the manner of the coquette was laid 
aside, and Jennie spoke to him in the frank and 
sympathetic tone of a sincere friend. There was 
something in her manner at once tender and 
calm which he had never observed before, and 
which he could not understand. It seemed to 
say, *‘Let there be henceforth only the clear 
truth between us. Let us not mistake each oth- 
er. Iam your friend; and only that. Be you 
my friend.” 

“Latirence’s soul was drawn toward her. ‘‘ Have 
I not, after all, misunderstood this girl?” he be- 
gan to ask himself. 

As they walked along the thorns of a rose-bush 
caught Jennie’s dress. She put out her hand to 
release herself, and the paper she had been hold- 
ing fellto the ground. Laurence stooped to pick 
it up, and saw, not without some confi. ion, that 
it was in his own writing. 

“It is the copy you made for me of that beau- 
tiful little poem of Victor Hugo's,” she said, quiet- 
ly. ‘*I so like the poem that I have always kept 
‘” 

Then Laurence remembered that weeks and 
weeks before he had spoken to Jennie of a little 
poem of Victor Hugo’s, and had copied it for 
her. It was that tender, half-melancholy poem 
which contains such verses as 
* Puisque ici toute chose 
Donne toujours 
Son épine, ou sa rose 
A ses amours.” 


There was a moment’s silence. Then Laurence 
said : 

‘*We are all scattering soon. 
all to meet again?” 

** All are not likely to meet again, I suppose,”’ 
she replied. ‘* But some of us are pledged to 
meet soon again—is it not so? May I not con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Gifford ?” 

**Congratulate me, Miss Millicent? Good 
Heavens! for what?” 

She looked into his face with unfeigned won- 
der. ‘*Am I premature and rash?” she said, 
with a half smile. ‘* Pray forgive me.” 

** But, Miss Millicent, pray tell me what you 
mean. I do beg of you—oh, confound it!” 

He was actually about to take her hand, when 
he saw Charley Gray appearing in the walk, and 
he gave vent to the ungracious ejaculation which 
closed his speech. 

Laurence would have given his friend the go- 
by, but Miss Miilicent’s manner seemed purpose- 
ly to invite Charley to join them; and Laurence 
quietly drew off, resolving to find another oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her. The Destinies were 
against him. As he wandered, restless and im- 
patient, through the shrubbery he came suddenly 
to an opening—and he saw, at a little distance, 
Jennie and his friend Gray standing together. 
Gray had taken her hand in his; and she was 
not resisting. Her eyes were on the ground; 
and she was listening to what he was pouring 
into her ear. Laurence rushed from the spot. 

‘** Heartless coquette!” he muttered, between 
his clenched teeth. ‘*‘How nearly I had be- 
trayed myself to her! Oh, thank Heaven for 
the chance which showed me how false and cruel 
she is!” 

That evening Laurence left the place, after 
having proposed for Caroline Horton and been 
accepted. That evening poor Charley Gray left 
the place, having proposed for and passionately 
pleaded to Jennie Millicent; and been tenderly, 
compassionately, decisively rejected. And Char- 
ley Gray was ever so much wealthier than Lau- 
rence Gifford ! 

Laurence was married soon after, and took 
his beautiful, calm bride to Europe. She was 
always beautiful and calm. She was calm on 
the first sight of Mont Blanc and the first glimpse 
of Italy. She was calm through the wonderful 
sunsets of the Mediterranean, and in a sudden, 
fierce squall on the Levant. They crossed over 
to the East and visited the Holy Land, and Car- 
oline’s face wore the same sweet, placid expres- 
sion as they stood in the street of Grief and gazed 
upon the Mount of Olives. And Laurence at 
last accepted the truth, which he had striven as 
long as he could to shut out from his heart and 
mind. There was nothing in his wife. He had 
married a shapely figure, and a calm, handsome 
face, without mind or soul attached. Caroline 
Gifford had neither brains nor sympathies. The 
quiet, sweet smile that always lay outside her 
face represented no more of glow within than a 
sunbeam on a stone. This, then, was his fate! 

He brought homghis wife to his mother, who 
was at first delighted with her. ‘Then Laurence 
learned that it was Caroline who had conveyed 
to his mother the hint about his attentions to 
Jennie Millicent. He smiled rather grimly and 
said nothing. Before a week he saw that his mo- 
ther had found out poor Caroline, and knew that 
her son was tied for life to a brainless, vapid, soul- 
less woman. No word of what she knew was 
breathed to Laurence by his mother ; but he could 
see an ever-present look of pity, regret, and some- 
thing like remorse upon her face. 

Laurence Gifford was no mean whiner against 
Destiny—which, indeed, in his case, as in that 
of most of us, meant his own folly and mistake ; 
and he resolved to make the best of his life—and 
of his wife. At first he strove hard to love her; 
but after a while he gave that up as hopeless. 
There was nothing to love; and Caroline would 
not have cared to be troubled with love. She 
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was married to a steadfast, good man, and she 
did not want any thing else. 
want her husband's society. 


She did not even 
She was glad to 
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have him for her husband; and that was all. 
Indeed his etforts, in their first months of mar- 
riage, to get her to take an interest in literature, 
or art, or nature, or any of the things he loved, 
were terrible bores to her. And Laurence soon 
saw this, and mercifully spared her. He was 
always kind and affectionate to her, and he reso- 
lutely endeavored to keep his eyes fixed on her 
good qualities—a difficult task, for although 
poor Caroline had assuredly no bad qualities 
whatever, yet she possessed no attributes suf- 
ficiently marked to be classed as good qualities 
by any but the most indulgent and partial ob- 
server, 

So life went on for Laurence Gifford—quiet, 
cheerless, hopeless. His wife brought him no 
children; but that fact in nowise disturbed her. 
She was placidly contented, while Laurence strove 
to bear manfully the fate he had brought upon 
himself. And his mother was utterly miserable 
in seeing what she saw, and believing that she 
had some share in causing it to be. 

Once, and only once, he saw his old friend, 
Charley Gray. ‘The latter was still unmarried, 
and had settled permanently in Europe. Once, 
however, he crossed the Atlantic to see his 
friends, and he paid Laurence a visit. ‘The two 
old acquaintances talked long and late into the 
night. 

**T sometimes see an old friend of yours and 
of mine, in London, Laurence,” said Gray, 
slowly, and with a little hesitation, during their 
talk. ‘‘I mean Jennie Millicent. You have 
not forgotten her?” And he looked somewhat 
curiously into Laurence’s face. A flush was 
there, and Laurence’s lips were compressed. 

**Oh no,” Laurence replied, calmly. **‘ I have 
not forgotten her. She is still unmarried ?” 

**She is still unmarried; and apparently re- 
solved not to marry. A strange fate for one 
who was, and is, so brilliant, and who had so 
many admirers and offers. You know that I 
asked her to marry me, Laurence ?” 

**T do—I have heard so.” 

**Yes, the very day you proposed for your wife ! 
A strange coincidence! I loved Jennie Milli- 
cent, and always shall love her—though we are 
good friends now, and always shall be, and can 
never be any thing more. She couldn’t love me 
—TI don’t blame her. She is by fur the best and 
noblest woman I ever knew. No good cause, no 
great thing to be done, but her heart and her 
help go to it. She lives only for her friends and 
for doing good. And, though I know as well as 
if she told me, Laurence, that her life is lonely 
and unhappy, she has the same bright ways that 
she always had. I think well of all womankind 
for her sake, although she is the only woman 
who ever made me unhappy.” 

‘* Why did she never marry ?” Laurence asked. 
And he spoke with ditticulty, and with a choking 
sensation at his throat. * 

** Don't you know ?” 

Laurence answered only by a motion of his 
hand. He could not speak then. 

** Because, Laurence Gifford, she was like me 
—she loved somebody who did not love her!” 

“The night is too hot, Charley,” exclaimed 
Laurence, starting up. ‘1 can’t breathe here 
—let us go out into the open air.” 

They went into the open air; and they spoke 
of Jennie Millicent no more. When Laurence 
went to his bedroom his wife was sleeping com- 
fortably and soundly, with her hair done up very 
neatly and carefully under her lace night-cap, and 
the unchanging, placid smile upon her handsome, 
soulless face. 


THE HERO OF A FAST NOVEL. 


Tur pride of life is one of the leading notes 
of the ‘‘fast novel.” Death may, with impar- 
tial heel, kick at the turreted palaces of kings 
and the hovel of the pauper; but the pride of 
life which informs the pen of our fast novelists 
condescends to treat of princely state alone. No 
man is fit to be a hero unless he can throw mo- 
ney about like water. It is not necessary that 
it should be his own money; indeed, it is better 
that it should not be—otherwise he would, per- 
haps, be too respectable for a hero. When, im- 
mersed in an inextricable state of debt, he goes 
down to shoot at one of his many places, he does 
so, we are informed, in a half-Bohemian, half- 
bivouac fashion; and his guests, all of them 
enormous swells of the period, are expected to 
be good enough to rough it. ‘They arrive at a 
dim picturesque old house, with oak - paneled 
rooms, stained-glass windows, antiques, paint- 
ings, and china of fabulous value all around, 
They find a perfect cook, perfect wines, and per- 
fect cigars; a grand piano in the Elizabethan 
drawing-room, the clash of billiard-balls under 
the painted arches of the chapel entrance, and 
whist-tables in the little garden-room that looks 
through oriel windows on to the terraces and the 
shady cedars. When out shooting, these gen- 
tlemen, who are ‘‘ roughing it,” toss the dogs 
foie gras and truffles, and drink delicate Bur- 
gundies to their perfumed cigarettes. When the 
hero flies from his debts and his difficulties, he 
betakes himself from the low white shore to his 
yacht. ‘There, on a velvet-cushioned bench, lie 
the newest novels, just out By its side is a 
splendid goblet, in which lumps of ice float in 
golden wine. Silky nectarines and purple grapes 
lie lazily together on his plate. In the mirrored 
cabin a choice dinner awaits him. When he 
returns to town, we find him ensconced in rooms 
decorated with imperial blue, filled with things 
of great antiquity and beauty—ivory, bronze, 
marble, china, enamel, all gleaming out of the 
prevailing hue of deep azure; chambers, in a 
word, summed up as containing as many treas- 
ures in them as Christie’s itself on a view-day. 
When he gives a dinner at the little box inhab- 
ited by his Anonyma, all the male guests have 
half-guinea rose-buds in their coats, the dining- 
room is one sheet of light, a miniature sun in 
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| the blue arc of the ceiling sheds down its rays, the | 


atmosphere is scented with pastilles, the table is 
ablaze with gold and silver, and the hangings of 
the walls are azure satin, silver-starred. 


and she seems to be literally on fire with the su- 
perb rubies that glitter all over her. She wears 
boots that cost thirty guineas a pair, with silver- 
gilt heels that go ‘‘ click-clack” like a cavalry- 
mans. But the golden tazze, costly china, ex- 


furs, malachite vases, jasper tables, ivory-bound 
books, with monograms in turquoises and pearls 
on the cover, which are to be seen in the dining- 
room of the hero’s nameless protgéée, sink into 
insignificance when compared with the contents 
of her drawing-room. ‘This glows with ten times 
more light, ten times more color, ten times more 
brillianey, and is one mass of scintillating gold, 
silver, and amber—not a large room, but small 
and bijou, ‘‘ intensely” luminous, and very cost- 
ly. When he goes to the theatre and tosses a 
bouquet on to the stage, it contains a big sap- 
phire, or is clasped by a jeweled holder. Else- 
where in the gorgeous pages of our fast in- 
structor we meet with girls enfolded in a glitter 
of green and silver, with huge gold serpentine 
coils upon their arms, who lean over a boat's 
side and meditate—not upon the elusive smile 
of the sunlit waters, but upon the flavors of new 
sauces, and the strong old wines princes send to 
them, and of Oriental burnouses, all interwoven 
with pearls and turquoises, which Oriental em- 
bassadors give them for the asking. Even the 
artists of our fast novels have odorous cedar- 
lined studios, in which the smoke of choice cigars 
curls round antiques and bric-a-brac, and sherry 
and seltzer perpetually hiss in long fairy-like 
glasses of Venice. 
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BEARDS AND MUSTACHES. 


During the first centuries of the Roman Re- 
public the Romans of all classes allowed their 
beards to grow freely; shaving seems to have 
been quite unknown. It was not until the year 





had made their appearance in the forum; and 
although, like all innovators, they were at first 
received with derision, yet after a time they suc- 
ceeded in getting customers; few at first; then 
more; until at last the barbers’ shops in Rome 
became what the clubs are in London or the 
cafés in Paris: places of lounging and resort, 
where every one with nothing to do spends a few 
hours of his time each day. As the Romans 
grew richer from the spoils of conquered na- 
tions, and as they began to discard the simple 
life of their ancestors for a mode of living more 
in keeping with their wealth, many had slaves 
whose sole business was to shave them and cover 
their hair with greases. At first this task was 
intrusted to men, but Lucullus is said to have 
had women trained to the work; and, as a wo- 
man’s hand is much lighter, and usually more 
skillful, than that of a man, the change was pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs to be for the better. 
By Julius Ceesar’s time the beard had fallen into 
thorough discredit among all classes of society, 
slaves being the only people who still wore it. 
Cesar himself was shaved with scrupulous neat- 
ness every morning; Pompey, Virgil, Horace, 
Cicero, Augustus, were all clean shaven too; 
even Cato Uticensis, who had but slight respect 
for the fashions, would have thought it disrep- 
utable and unseemly to appear in a public place 
with a beard. 

It was Trajan who first had the courage to 
shake off the barber’s yoke. This king, an ex- 
cellent monarch in many respects, discovered 
that his shaving occupied a considerable portion 
of each day; and, as he was the first emperor 
since Cesar who really felt that he was on the 
throne for something more than eating and 
drinking, he relinquished a habit that cost him 
more minutes than he could afford to lose. Ha- 
drian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, his 
immediate successors, followed in his wake, and 
allowed their beards to grow unclipped. After 
them, however, came Commodus; as this ex- 
emplary monarch found the time hang so heavily 
upon his hands that he was obliged to kill flies 
of an afternoon, it was not likely that he would 
discard the precious means afforded him by shav- 
ing of making half-hours go by; barbers had a 
new time of it; and thenceforth continued to 
have the Roman emperors for patrons until Edo- 
ard overturned Romulus-Augustulus, the last im- 
perator, and inaugurated the kingdom of Italy, 
and with it the reign of mustaches. 

In the reign of Oswie, the last of the Bretwal- 
das, who flourished toward the end of the elev- 
enth century, a fierce coutest arose between the 
See of Rome and the Catholic Church of En- 
gland, Scotland, and Ireland, as to how the 
priests should shave their heads and faces, or 
whether they should shave them at all, The 
British priests held that shaving was superflu- 
ous. The Pope, however, maintained that the 
use of razors was indispensable to salvation. 
The strife waxed warm; but, as things seemed 
likely to go too far, Oswie, who feared interdict 
and excommunication, convoked a meeting of 
ecclesiastics at Whitby, and there decreed : first, 
that priests should shave all but a thin crown of 
hair off their heads; secondly, that they should 
wear neither beard nor whiskers nor mustaches, 
upon pain of public penance. This was peremp~ 
tory, and the English priests gave in. 

Strangely enough, the beard, which had seem- 
ed a heresy to the Church of Rome in the time 
of Oswie, had come into favor again with the 
Catholic priesthood by the middle of the ninth 
century; bishops and priests allowed their hair 
to grow on their faces, and were even rather lax 
in shaving the crowns of their heads. This scan- 
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made a diligent use of razors; and the dispute 
upon this subject grew as fierce as it had been 
two centuries before between Rome and En- 
gland. On this occasion, however, the Papal 
See argued that, as all the Apostles, and notably 
St. Peter, had worn beards, it was the duty of 
their successors to imitate them. This failed to 
convince the Greeks ; and, in the famous edict 
of excommunication which the Patriarch Photi- 
us launched against Pope Nicholas in 856, it 
was alleged as a major grievance that the Latit 
priests refused to shave, and were consequent- 
ly unworthy of entering into communion with 
their brethren of the Eastern Church. Philoso- 
phers of the Democritus school will smile when 
they remember that opinions on this mighty point 
have see-sawed again since that time; nowadays 
the Greek priests wear beards, and the Romish 
shave! 





HUMORS OF THE DAY, 


“Tuat bed is not long enough for me,” said a very 
tall, gruff old Englishman, upon being ushered into 
his bedroom by an Irish waiter at one of our hotels. 
* Faith, an’ you'll find it is plenty long, Sir, when you 
get into it,” was the reply; ‘for then there'll be two 
feet more added to it.” Exit Pat, with a boot fetch- 
ing up the rear. 

ae 

APOSTROPHE TO AN OYSTER. 
Delicious bivalve, let me pause 
Ere I engulf thee in my jaws; 
And let the muses aid my verse 
While thy just praises I rehearse. 
Blest is the man, who'er he be, 
Whom friend invites to swallow thee. 
In every form thou tastest well, 
Fried, roasted, stewed, or on the shell. 
Thou art, oh playmate of the shad! 
A very type of iron-clad. 
Virginia’s shore no treasure owns, 
Not even sable Brudder Bones, 
To equal thee, oh oyster mine! 
As thou reposest in the brine. 
The daring wight whose lucky lip 
Thy luscious flavor first did sip, 
Deserves from us a tribute rare 
For bringing thee to light aud air. 

_—> — 


A saloon-keeper of questionable honesty went toa 
lawyer to consult him about commencing an action 
of defamation against a fellow-townsman. “The 
scoundrel,” said he, fiercely, ‘has robbed me of my 
character!" ‘Ah, has he? Are you sure of that 
fact?" replied the green-sache! gentleman, quickly, 
and in a sarcastic tone. “If so, for Heaven's sake let 
to you!" The fellow sneaked out of the office like a 
puppy when a foot is raised against him. 

jain nee 

Jessie Williams had been doing something which 
her mamma had told her she mustn't do. She had 
been eating currants, and, of course, got her mouth 
all stained; that's the way she got found out. Mrs, 
Williams said, ‘‘You know you were forbidden to 
eat currants!" ‘But, mother, Satan tempted me!" 
“Why didn't you say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan ?" 
“T did say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan ;' and he went 
and got behind me, and pushed me right into the cur- 
rant-bushes |” 





_—— 
An anatomical observer asserted a few days since 
that there were 489,981 feathers on the wings of a but- 
terfly. ‘I don't believe it,” said one of his hearers. 
“Then count them for yourself,” was the reply. 
_ - — 

A gentleman who was very zealous on the subject 
of horses, but not according to knowledge, bought a 
mare at auction, and rode her home. “ Well, Ceesur,’ 
said he to his sable coachman, “ what do you think 
of her? She cost me five hundred dollars.” “ Dunno, 
massa.” ‘Yes, but what do you think?” “ Well, 
massa, it makes me tink of what the preacher said 
yesterday—something about ‘his money is soon part- 
ed.’ I disremember the fust part !" 

-_ 

The other day Molecule propounded the following 
to Atom: “A boy said to a gentleman, ‘My father 
and mother have a daughter, but she is not my sis- 
ter." Now how do you explain that?" Atom reflect. 
ed, but allin vain. To his every suggestion Molecule 
replied by a mild but decided negative. At length 
Atom was forced to give it up. ‘ Why, it’s simple 
enough," said Molecule, with an exasperating smile ; 
“the boy lied !" 

ee ae 

A man, being awakened by the captain of a passen- 
ger boat with the announcement that he must not oc- 
cupy his berth with his boots on, considerately re- 
plied, ‘Oh, it won't hurt "em; they're au old pair.” 

fevcabacenecis -eahdie 

Maxt™ ror Tue Satap Szason—Two heads are bet- 
ter than one. 
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The denizen of a house on West Lake Street, in 
Chicago, advertises *‘a hornen for sail," which doubt- 
less meaus that he is willing to dispose of an awning. 

nembnaaeeiie 

“* How is your wife to-day ?” said a friend toa French 
gentleman. ‘Oh, moche de sem,” said he; ‘she is 
no better, and I am ‘fraid ver little waas. If she is 
ron to die, I wish she would do it soon, I fee] so un- 
happy—my mind is so moche unsette), Ven she die, 
Is ni not be so moche dissatisfied.” 

A sick man was told that nothing could cure him 
but a quart of catnip tea. ‘‘Then J must die,” said 
he, “for I don't hold but a pint.” 

-_ 

“Waiter, I'll take my hat," said a gentleman at a 
ball one evening, as he was going home. “ What kind 
of a hat is it, Sh *” “A brand new one—I bought it 
this morning.” ‘ Well, Sir,” said the waiter, “all the 
good hats have been gone for two hours.” 
>_> — 

"Tis ever sew, as the seamstress said. 
_— — 


PLEaAvING at THE Ban—Begging for a drink. 
—> 











Love has been defined as an insaxze desire to main- 
tain somebody else’s daughter. 
— 





A stout, jolly-looking mendicant recently entered a 
shop in Dublin, and asked the owner for charity. He 
shook his head, and said, ‘‘I am not able to give you 
any thing.” The woman, in quite a cheerful tone, 

promptly replied, “Thank you, Sir; and may you 
ong be in the same position !” 
ft as « 
Tue Union Pacirio—A quiet marriage. 
-- —_ 

A Pennsylvania editor rejects an advertisement sent 
him by an Indiana lawyer on the condition that he 
should take his pay in divorces, saying, however, that 
he does so because he is a bachelor, and the proposi- 
tion is “‘scandalously premature. 

tino 


What is stronger in death than life ?—An old ycllow- 
legged hen. 





—_— oo 

In a little town out West a lady teacher was exercis- 
ing a class of juveniles in mental arithmetic. She 
commenced the question, “If you buy & cow for ten 
dollars—" when up'came a little hand. ‘ What is it, 
Johnny?” “ Why, you can’t buy no kind of a cow for 
ten dollars; father sold one for sixty do!lars the oth- 
er day, and she was a regular old scrub at ibat.” 
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THE ENGLISH YACHT “CAMBRIA.” 
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THE AMERICAN YACHT “‘SAPPHO. --~{From a Sxetcn py C. R. Parsons. | 


THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACE.—'Srr Pacer 350.} . : 
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DAISIES. 


Att the little children know 
[hat the daisies are their own: 
Why should daisies ever grow 
That to children are unknown? 
Oh, how sorry they must be, 
Living without purpose thus: 
Daisies that no children see, 


Oh, how you must long for us! 


Running through the pleasant grass, 
When the ‘summer scents are sweet, 
Touching daisies as we pass 
With our happy little feet. 
Some may grow upon the brink, 
ne in hi 


I 
I 
no daisv-bi 





den crevice fit; 
som think 


have ne 











¢ 
[hat we 


We must be so kind and wise 
To these daisies of our own, 
Giving sensible replies 
When they make their wishes known. 
Butter-cups belong to all, 
So do other pretty flowers, 
But the da 


That they cau be only ours. 


isies are so small 
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TWELFTH SCENE.—DRURY LANE. 
CHAPTER ‘THE FORTY-FOURTH. 
THE LETTER AND THE LAW. 


THe many-toned murmur of the current of 
mdon life—flowing through the murky chan- 
‘| of Drury Lane—found its muffled way from 
e front room to the back. Piles of old music 
unbered the dusty floor. Stage masks and 

and portraits of singers and dancers, 

ing round the walls. Anempty violin case in 
one corner faced, a broken bust of Rossini in an- 
ther. A frameless print, representing the Trial 
of Queen Caroline, was pasted over the fire- 
place. ‘The chairs were genuine specimens of 
ancient carving in oak, The table was an equal- 

ly excellent example of dirty modern deal. A 
small morsel of drugget was on the floor; and a 
large deposit of soot was on the ceiling. The 
scene thus yiresented, revealed itself in the back 
drawing-room of a house in Drury Lane, devoted 
to the transaction of musical and theatrical busi- 
ness of the humbler sort. It was late in the aft- 
ernoon, on Michaelmas-day. ‘Two persons were 
seated together in the room: they were Anne 
Silvester and Sir Patrick Lundie. 

The opening conversation between them— 
comprising, on one side, the narrative of what 
had happened at Perth and at Swanhaven; and, 
on the other, a statement ofthe circumstances 
attending the separation of Arnold and Blanche 
—had come to an end. It rested with Sir Pat- 
rick to lead the way to the next topic. He looked 
at his companion, and hesitated. 

**Do you feel strong enough to go on?” he 
asked. ‘‘If you would prefer to rest a little, 
pray Say so.” 

“Thank you, Sir Patrick. 
ready, I am eager, to go on. 


Le 
n 
th 
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eapons 


I am more than 
No words can say 


how anxious I feel to be of some use to you, if I 
can. It rests entirely with your experience to 
show me how.” 


‘I can only do that, Miss Silvester, by asking 
you without ceremony for all the information 
that I want. Had you any object in traveling to 
London, which you have not mentioned to me 
yet? I mean, of course, any object with which 
I have a claim (as Arnold Brinkworth’s repre- 
sentative) to be acquainted ?” 

**T had an object, Sir Patrick. 
fuiled to accomplish it.” 

** May I ask what it was ?” 

‘*It was to see Geoffrey Delamayn.” 

Sir Patrick started. ** You have attempted to 
see hin! When?’ 

** This morning.’ 

‘“*Why, you only arrived in London last 
night!” 

‘**T only arrived,” suid Anne, “after waiting 
many days onthe journey. I was obliged to rest 
at Edinburgh, and again at York—and I was 
afraid | had given Mrs. Glenarm time enough to 
st to Geoffrey Delamayn before me.” 

** Afraid ?” repeated Sir Patnck. ‘I under- 
stood that you had no serious intention of disput- 
ing the scoundrel with Mrs. Glenarm. What 
motive could possibly have taken you his way ?” 

‘*The same motive which took me to Swan- 
haven.” 

‘* What! the idea that it rested with Delamayn 
to set things right? and that you might bribe 
him to do it, by consenting to release him, so far 
as your claims were concerned ?” 

‘* Bear with my folly, Sir Patrick, as patiently 
as youcan! Iam always alone now; and I get 
into a habit of brooding over things. I have 
been brooding over the position in which my 
misfortunes have placed Mr. Brinkworth. I 
have been obstinate—unreasonably obstinate—in 

believing that I could prevail with Geoffrey Dela- 
mayn, after I had failed with Mrs. Glenarm. I 
am obstinate about it still. If he would only 
have heard me, my madness in going to Fulham 
might have had its excuse.” She sighed bitter- 
ly, and said no more. 

Sir Patrick took her hand. 


And I have 








| high walls. 














“Tt Aas its excuse,” he said, kindly. ‘* Your 
motive is beyond reproach. Let me add—to 
quiet your mind—that, even if Delamayn had 
been willing to hear you, and had accepted the 
condition, the result would still have been the 
same. You are quite wrong in supposing that 
he has only to speak, and to set this matter right. 
It has passed entirely beyond his control. The 
mischief was done when Arnold Brinkworth 
spent those unlucky hours with you at Craig 
Fernie.” 

**Oh, Sir Patrick, if I had only known that, 
before I went to Fulham this morning !” 

She shuddered as she said the words. Some- 
thing was plainly associated with her visit to 
Geoffrey, the bare remembrance of which shook 
her nerves. What was it? Sir Patrick resolved 
to obtain an answer to that question, before he 
ventured on proceeding further with the main 
object of the interview. 

‘**You have told me your reason for going to 
Fulham,” he said. ‘* But I have not heard what 
happened there yet.” 

Anne hesitated. ‘‘Is it necessary for me to 
trouble you about that?” she asked—with evi- 
dent reluctance to enter on the subject. 

‘*It is absolutely necessary,” answered Sir 
Patrick, ** because Delamayn is concerned in it.” 

Anne summoned her resolution, and entered 
on her narrative in these words : 


‘The person who carries on the business here 
discovered the address for me,” she began. ‘‘ I 
had some difficulty, however, in finding the 
house. It is little more than a cottage; and it 
is quite lost in a great garden, surrounded by 
I saw: a carriage waiting. The 
coachman was walking his horses up and down 
—and he showed me the door, It was a high 
wooden door in the wall, with a grating init. I 
rang the bell. A servant-girl opened the grat- 
ing, and looked at me. She refused to let me 
in. Her mistress had ordered her to close the 
door on all strangers—especially strangers who 
were women. I contrived to pass some money 
to her through the grating, and asked to speak 
to her mistress. After waiting some time, I saw 
another face behind the bars—and it struck me 
that I recognized it. I suppose I was nervous. 
It startled me. I said, ‘I think we know each 
other.” There was no answer. ‘The door was 
suddenly opened—and who do you think stood 
before me ?” 

** Was it somebody I know ?” 

“Yes.” 

**Man ? or woman ?” 

**Tt was Hester Dethridge.” 

** Hester Dethridge!” 

**Yes. Dressed just as usual, and looking 
just as usual—with her slate hanging at her 
side.” 

** Astonishing! Where did I last see her? 
At the Windygates station, to be sure—going to 
London, after she had left my sister-in-law’s serv- 
ice. Has she accepted another place—without 
letting me know first, as I told her?” 

‘* She is living at Fulham.” 

** Tn service ?” 

‘“*No. As mistress of her own house.” 

‘*What! Hester Dethridge in possession of a 
house of her own? Well! well! why shouldn't 
she have a rise in the world like other people? 
Did she let you in?” 

**She stood for some time looking at me, in 
that dull strange way that she has. ‘The serv- 
ants at Windygates always said she was not in 
her right mind—and you will say, Sir Patrick, 
when you hear what happened, that the servants 
were not mistaken. She must be mad. I said, 
* Don’t you remember me?’ She lifted her slate, 
and wrote, ‘I remember you, in a dead swoon at 
Windygates House.’ I was quite unaware that 
she had been present when I fainted in the li- 
brary. ‘The discovery startled me—or that 
dreadful, dead-cold look that she has in her eyes 
startled me—I don’t know which. I couldn't 
speak to her just at first. She wrote on her 
slate again—the strangest question—in these 
words: ‘I said, at the time, brought to it by a 
man. Did I say true?’ If the question had 
been put in the usual way, by any body else, I 
should have considered it too insolent to be no- 
ticed. Can you understand my answering it, 
Sir Patrick? I can’t understand it myself, now 
—and yet I did answer. She forced me to it 
with her stony eyes. I said ‘ yes.’” 

‘* Did all this take place at the door?” 

** At the door.” 

‘* When did she let you in?” 

‘*The next thing she did was to let me in. 
She took me by the arm, in a rough way, and 
drew me inside the door, and shut it. My nerves 
are broken; my courage is gone. I crept with 
cold when she touched me. She dropped my 
arm. I stood like a child, waiting for what it 
pleased her to say or do next. She rested her 
two hands on her sides, and took a long look at 
me. She made a horrid dumb sound—not as if 
she was angry; more, if such a thing could be, 
as if she was satisfied—pleased even, I should 
have said, if it had been any body but Hester 
Dethridge. Do you understand it?” 

‘**Not yet. Let me get nearer to understand- 
ing it by asking something before you go gn. 
Did she show any attachment to you, when you 
were both at Windygates ?” 

“*Not the least. She appeared to be incap- 
able of attachment to me, or to any body.” 

‘*Did she write any more questions on her 
slate ?” 

- “Yes. She wrote another question under 
what she had written just before. Her mind 
was still running on my fainting fit, and on the 
‘man’ who had * brought me to it.’ She held up 
the slate; and the words were these: ‘ Tell me 
how he served yon; did he knock you down?’ 
Most people would have laughed at the question. 
J was startled by it. Itold her, No. She shook 
her head as if she didn’t believe me. She wrote 





on her slate, ‘ We are loth to own it when they up 
with their fists and beat us—ain’t we?’ I said, 
‘You are quite wrong.’ She went on obstinate- 
ly with her writing. ‘Who is the man ?’—was 
her next question. I had control enough over 
myself to decline telling her that. She opened 
the door, and pointed to me to go out. I made 
a sign entreating her to wait a little. She went 
back, in her impenetrable way, to the writing on 
the slate—still about the ‘man.’ This time, the 
question was plainer still. She had evidently 
placed her own interpretation of my appearance 
at the house. She wrote, ‘Is it the man who 
lodges here?’ I saw that she would close the 
door on me if I didn’t answer, My only chance 
with her was to own that she had guessed right. 
I said ‘Yes. I want to see him.’ She took me 
by the arm, as roughly as before—and led me 
into the house.” 

‘*T begin to understand her,” said Sir Pat- 
rick. ‘‘I remember hearing, in my brother's 
time, that she had been brutally ill-used by her 
husband. The association of ideas, even in her 
confused brain, becomes plain, if you bear that in 
mind. What is her last remembrance of you? 
It is the remembrance of a fainting woman at 
Windygates.” 

“Te.” 

‘She makes you acknowledge that she has 
guessed right, in guessing that a man was, in 
some way, answerable for the condition in which 
she found you. A swoon produced by a shock 
inflicted on the mind, is a swoon that she doesn’t 
understand. She looks back into her own ex- 
perience, and associates it with the exercise of 
actual physical brutality on the part of the man. 
And she sees, in you, a reflection of her own suf- 
ferings and her own case. It’s curious—to a 
student of human nature. And it explains, what 
is otherwise unintelligible—her overlooking her 
own instructions to the servant, and letting you 
into the house. What happened next?” 

‘*She took me into a room, which I suppose 
was her own room, She made signs, offering 
me tea. It was done in the strangest way— 
without the least appearance of kindness. After 
what you have just said to me, I think I can in 
some degree interpret what was going on in her 
mind. I believe she felt a hard-hearted interest 
in seeing a woman whom she supposed to be as 
unfortunate as she had once been herself. I de- 
clined taking any tea, and tried to return to the 
subject of what 1 wanted in the house. She paid 
no heed to me. She pointed round the room ; 
and then took me to a window, and pointed 
round the garden—and then made a sign indi- 
cating herself. ‘My house; and my garden’— 
that was what she meant. There were four men 
in the garden—and Geoffrey Delamayn was one 
of them. I made another attempt to tell her 
that I wanted to speak tohim. But, no! She 
had her own idea in her mind. After beckon- 
ing to me to leave the window, she led the way 
to the fire-place, and showed me a sheet of paper 
with writing on it, framed and placed under a 
glass, and hung on the wall. She seemed, I 
thought, to feel some kind of pride in her framed 
manuscript. At any rate, she insisted on my 
reading it. It was an extract from a will.” 

**'The will under which she had inherited the 
house ?” 

**Yes. Her brother's will. It said, that he 
regretted, on his death-bed, his estrangement 
from his only sister, dating from the time when 
she had married in defiance of his wishes and 
against his advice. As a proof of his sincere de- 
sire to be reconciled with her, before he died, 
and as some compensation for the sufferings that 
she had endured at the hands of her deceased 
husband, he left her an income of two hundred 
pounds a year, together with the use of his house 
and garden, for her lifetime. ‘That, as well as I 
remember, was the substance of what it said.” 

** Creditable to her brother, and creditable to 
herself,” said Sir Patrick. ‘* Taking her odd 
character into consideration, I understand her 
liking it to be seen. What puzzles me, is her 
letting lodgings with an income of her own to 
live on.” 

‘*'That was the very question which I put to 
her myself. I was obliged to be cautious, and to 
begin by asking about the lodgers first—the men 
being still visible out in the garden, to excuse 
the inquiry. The rooms to let in the house had 
(as I understood her) been taken by a person 
acting for Geoffrey Delamayn—his trainer, I 
presume. He had surprised Hester Dethridge 
by barely noticing the house, and showing the 
most extraordinary interest in the garden.” 

“That is quite intelligible, Miss Silvester. 
The garden you have described would be just 
the place he wanted for the exercises of his em- 
ployer—plenty of space, and well secured from 
observation by the high walls all round. What 
next ?” 

“* Next, I got to the question of why she should 
let her house in lodgings at all. When I asked 
her that, her face turned harder than ever. She 
answered me on her slate in these dismal words : 
‘I have not got a friend in the world. I dare 
not live alone.’ There was her reason! Dreary 
and dreadful, Sir Patrick, was it not ?” 

** Dreary indeed! How did it end? Did you 
get into the garden ?” é 

**Yes—at the second attempt. She seemed 
suddenly to change her mind; she opened the 
door for me herself. Passing the window of the 
room in which I had left her, I looked back. 
She had taken her place, at a table before the 
window, apparently watching for what might 
happen. There was something about her, as her 
eyes met mine (I can’t say what), which made 
me feel uneasy at the time. Adopting your 
view, I am almost inclined to think now, horrid 
as the idea is, that she had the expectation of see- 
ing me treated as she had been treated in former 
days, It was actually a relief to me—though I 


knew I was going to run a serious risk—to lose 
As I got nearer to the men in the 


sight of her. 





garden, I heard two of them talking very earn- 
estly to Geoffrey Delamayn. The fourth person 
au elderly gentleman, stood apart from the rest 
at some little distance. I kept as far as I could 
out of sight, waiting till the talk was over. It 
was impossible for me to help hearing it. The 
two men were trying to persuade Geoffrey Dela- 
mayn to speak to the elderly gentleman. They 
pointed to him as a famous medical man. They 
reiterated over and over again, that his opinion 
was well worth having—” 

Sir Patrick interrupted her. ‘‘ Did they men- 
tion his name?” he asked. 

**Yes. They called him Mr. Speedwell.” 

**The man himself! This is even more in- 
teresting, Miss Silvester, than you suppose. [ 
myself heard Mr. Speedwell warn Delamayn that 
he was in broken health, when we were visiting 
together at Windygates House last month. Did 
he do as the other men wished him? Did he 
speak to the surgeon ?” 

‘*No. He sulkily refused—he remembered 
what you remember. He said, ‘See the man 
who told me I was broken down ?—notI!’ Aft- 
er confirming it with an oath, he turned away 
from the others. Unfortunately, he took the di- 
rection in which I was standing, and discovered 
me. The bare sight of me seemed to throw him 
instantly into a state of frenzy. He—it is im- 
possible for me to repeat the language that he 
used: it is bad enough to have heard it. I be- 
lieve, Sir Patrick, but for the two men, who ran 
up and laid hold of him, that Hester Dethridge 
would have seen what she expected to see. ‘The 
change in him was so frightful—even to me, 
well as I thought I knew him in his fits of pas- 
sion—I tremble when I think of it. One of the 
men who had restrained him was almost as bru- 
tal, in his way. He declared, in the foulest lan- 
guage, that if Delamayn had a fit, he would lose 
the race, and that I should be answerable for it. 
But for Mr. Speedwell, I don’t know what I 
should have done. He came forward directly. 
‘This is no place either for you, or for me,’ he 
said—and gave me his arm, and led me back to 
the house. Hester Dethridge met us in the pas- 
sage, and lifted her hand to stop me. Mr. Speed- 
well asked her what she wanted. She looked 
at me, and then looked toward the garden, and 
made the motion of striking a blow with her 
clenched fist. For the first time in my experi- 
ence of her—I hope it was my fancy—I thought 
I saw her smile. Mr. Speedwell took me out. 
‘They are well matched in that house,’ he said. 
‘The woman is as complete a savage as the 
men.’ The carriage which I had seen waiting 
at the door was his. He called it up, and po- 
litely offered me a place in it. I said I would 
only trespass on his kindness as far as to the 
railway station. While we were talking, Hester 
Dethridge followed us to the door. She made 
the same motion again with her clenched hand, 
and looked back toward the garden—and then 
looked at me, and nodded her head, as much as 
to say, ‘He will do it yet!’ No words can de- 
scribe how glad I was to see the last of her. I 
hope and trust I shall never set eyes on her 
again !” 

‘*Did you hear how Mr. Speedwell came to 
be at the house? Had he gone of his own ac- 
cord? or had he been sent for ?” 

** He had been sent for. I ventured to speak 
to him about the persons whom I had seen in 
the garden. Mr. Speedwell explained every 
thing which I was not able of myself to under- 
stand, in the kindest manner. One of the two 
strange men in the garden was the trainer; the 
other was a doctor, whom the trainer was usual- 
ly in the habit of consulting. It seems that the 
real reason for their bringing Geoffrey Delamayn 
away from Scotland when they did, was that the 
trainer was uneasy, and wanted to be near Lon- 
don for medical advice. The doctor, on being 
consulted, owned that he was at a loss to under- 
stand the symptoms which he was asked to treat. 
He had himself fetched the great surgeon to Ful- 
ham, that morning. Mr. Speedwell abstained 
from mentioning that he had foreseen what would 
happen, at Windygates. All he said was, ‘I had 
met Mr. Delamayn in society, and I felt interest 
enough in the case to pay him a visit—with what 
result, you have seen yourself.’” 

‘* Did he tell you any thing about Delamayn’s 
health ?” 

‘* He said that he had questioned the doctor 
on the way to Fulham, and that some of the pa- 
tient’s symptoms indicated serious mischief. 
What the symptoms were I did not hear. Mr. 
Speedwell only spoke of changes for the worse in 
him which a woman would be likely to under- 
stand. At one time, he would be so dull and 
heedless that nothing could rouse him. At an- 
other, he flew into the most terrible passions with- 
out any apparent cause. The trainer had found 
it almost impossible (in Scotland) to keep him 
to the right diet; and the docter had only sanc- 
tioned taking the house at Fulham, after being 
first satisfied, not only of the convenience of the 
garden, but also that Hester Dethridge could be 
thoroughly trusted as a cook. With her help, 
they had placed him on an entirely new dict. 
But they had found an unexpected difficulty even 
in doing that. When the trainer took him to the 
new lodgings, it turned out that he had seen 
Hester Dethridge at Windygates, and had taken 
the strongest prejudice against her. On seeing 
her again at Fulham, he appeared to be abso- 
lutely terrified.” 

“Terrified? Why?” 

‘Nobody knows why. The trainer and the 
doctor together could only prevent his leaving 
the house, by threatening to throw up the re- 
sponsibility of preparing him for the race, unless 
he instantly controlled himself, and behaved like 
® man instead of a child. Since that time, he 
has become reconciled, little by little, to his new 
abode—partly through Hester Dethridge’s cau- 
tion in keeping herself always out of his by A 
and partly through his own appreciation of the 
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change in his diet, which Hester’s skill in cook- 
ery has enabled the doctor to make. Mr, Speed- 
well mentioned some things which I have forgot- 
I can only repeat, Sir Patrick, the result 





ten. peat, Sir ' 
at which he has arrived in his own mind, Com- 
ing from a man of his. authority, the opinion 


seems to me to be startling in the last degree. 
If Geottrey Delamayn runs in the race on Thurs- 
day next, he will do it at the risk of his life.” 

<* At the risk of dying on the ground?” 

‘“ Yes.” 

Sir Patrick’s face became thoughtful. He 
waited a little before he spoke again. 

‘* We have not wasted our time,” he said, “in 
dwelling on what happened during your visit to 
Fulham. The possibility of this man’s death sug- 
gests to my mind serious matter for considera- 
tion. It is very desirable, in the interests of my 
niece and her husband, that I should be able to 
foresee, if I can, how a fatal result of the race 
might affect the inquiry which is to be held on 
Saturday next. I believe you may be able to 
help me in this.” 

“You have only to tell me how, Sir Patrick.” 

‘‘T may count on your being present on Satur- 
day ?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘You thoroughly understand that, in meeting 
Blanche, you will meet a person estranged from 
you, for the present—a friend and sister who has 
veased (under Lady Lundie’s influence mainly) 
to feel as a friend and sister toward you now ?” 

‘*] was not quite unprepared, Sir Patrick, to 
hear that Blanche had misjudged me. When I 
wrote my letter to Mr. Brinkworth, I warned 
him as delicately as I could, that his wife’s jeal- 
ousy might be very easily roused. You may rely 
on ny self-restraint, no matter how hardly it may 
be tried. Nothing that Blanche can say or do 
will alter my grateful remembrance of the past. 
While I live, Ilove her. Let that assurance quiet 
any little anxiety that you may have felt as to 
my conduct—and tell me how I can serve those 
interests which I have at heart as well as you.” 

**You can serve them, Miss Silvester, in this 
way. You can make me acquainted with the 
position in which you stood toward Delamayn at 
the time when you went to the Craig Fernie inn.” 

‘* Put any questions to me that you think right, 
Sir Patrick.”’ 

‘*You mean that ?” 

**T mean it.” 

‘*T will begin by recalling something which 
you have already told me. Delamayn has prom- 
ised you marriage—” 

‘*Over and over again!” 

**Tn words ?” 

“To.” 

**In writing ?” 

“To.” 

** Do you see what I am coming to?” 

‘“‘ Hardly yet.” 

‘*You referred, when we first met in this 
room, to a letter which you recovered from Bish- 
opriggs, at Perth. I have ascertained from Ar- 
nold Brinkworth that the sheet of note-paper 
stolen from you contained two letters. One was 
written by you to Delamayn—the other was writ- 
ten by Delamaynto you. The substance of this 
last Arnold remembered. Your letter he had 
not read. It is of the utmost importance, Miss 
Silvester, to let me see that correspondence be- 
fore we part to-day.” 

Anne made no answer. She sat with her 
clasped hands on her lap. Her eyes looked un- 
easily away from Sir Patrick’s face, for the first 
time. 

‘* Will it not be enough,” she asked, after an 
interval, ‘‘if I tell you the substance of my let- 
ter, without showing it ?” 

“It will not be enough,” returned Sir Patrick, 
in the plainest manner. ‘I hinted—if you re- 
member—at the propriety of my seeing the let- 
ter, when you first mentioned it; and I observed 
that you purposely abstained from understanding 
me. Iam grieved to put you, on this occasion, 
to a painful test. But if you are to help me at 
this serious crisis, I have shown you the way.” 

Anne rose from her chair, and answered by 
putting the letter into Sir Patrick’s hands. 
‘* Remember what he has done, since I wrote 
that,” she said. ‘‘ And try to excuse me, if I 
own that I am ashamed to show it to you now.” 

With those words she walked aside to the 
window. She stood there, with her hand pressed 
on her breast, looking out absently on the murky 
London view of house-roof and chimney, while 
Sir Patrick opened the letter. 

It is necessary to the right appreciation of 
events, that other eyes besides Sir Patrick’s 
should follow the brief course of the correspond- 
ence in this place. 


1. From Anne Silvester to Geoffrey Delamayn. 

“ WinpyGates Hovse, August 12, 1868. 
‘‘GrorrreY DeLtamMayn,—I have waited in 
the hope that you would ride over from your 
brother's place, and see me—and I have waited 
in vain. Your conduct to me is cruelty itself; 
I will bear it no longer. Consider! in your own 
interests, consider—before you drive the miser- 
able woman who has trusted you to despair. 
You have promised me marriage by all that is 
sacred. I claim your promise. I insist on no- 
thing less than to be what you vowed I should 
be—what I have waited all this weary time to 
be—what I am, in the sight of Heaven, your 
wedded wife. Lady Lundie gives a lawn-party 
here on the 14th. I know you have been asked. 
I expect you to accept her invitation. If I don't 
see you, I won’t answer for what may happen. 
My mind is made up to endure this suspense no 
longer. Oh, Geoffrey, remember the past! Be 

faithful—be just—to your loving wife, ‘ 

“* ANNE SILVESTER. 


2. From Geoffrey Delamayn to Anne Silvester. 
“Dear ANNE,—Just called to London to my 
father. They have telegraphed him in a bad 











way. Stop where you are, and I will write you. 
Trust the bearer. “Upon my soul, I'll keep my 
promise. Your loving husband that is to be, ~ 

** GeorFREY DELAMAYN. 
““WinpyGates Hovse, Augt, 14, 4 p.m. 


**In a mortal hurry. ‘The train starts 4.30.” 


Sir Patrick read the correspondence with 
breathless attention to the end. At the last lines 
of the last letter he did what he had not done 
for twenty years past—he sprang to his feet at a 
bound, and he crossed a room without the help 
of his ivory cane. 

Anne started; and turning round from the 
window, looked at him in silent surprise. He 
was under the influence of strong emotion ; his 
face, his voice, his manner, all showed it. 

**How long had you been in Scotland, when 
you wrote this?” He pointed to Anne’s letter 
as he asked the question, putting it so eagerly 
that he stammered over the first words. ‘‘ More 
than three weeks?” he added, with his bright 
black eyes fixed in absorbing interest on her face. 

a 

** Are you sure of that ?” 

“*T am certain of it.” 

“You can refer to persons who have seen 
you?” 

** Fasily.” 

He turned the sheet of note-paper, and point- 
ed to Geoffrey’s penciled letter on the fourth 
page. 

** How long had he been in Scotland, when he 
wrote this? More than three weeks, too ?” 

Anne considered for a moment. 

**For God's sake, be careful!” said Sir Pat- 
rick, ‘* You don’t know what depends on this. 
If your memory is not clear about it, say so.” 

**My memory was confused for a moment. 
It is clear again now. He had been at his broth- 
er’s in Perthshire three weeks before he wrote 
that. And before he went to Swanhaven, he 
spent three or four days in the valley of the Esk.” 

** Are you sure again ?” 

** Quite sure!” 

** Do you know of any one who saw him in the 
valley of the Esk ?” 

**T know of a person who took a note to him, 
from me.” 

** A person easily found ?” 

** Quite easily.” 

Sir Patrick laid aside the letter, and seized in 
ungovernable agitation on both her hands. 

**Listen to me,” he said. ‘‘'The whole con- 
spiracy against Arnold Brinkworth and you 
falls to the ground before that correspondence. 
When you and he met at the inn—” 

He paused, and looked at her. 
were beginning to tremble in his. 

**When you and Arnold Brinkworth met at 
the inn,” he resumed, *‘ the law of Scotland had 
made you a married woman. On the day, and 
at the hour, when he wrote those lines at the 
back of your letter to him, you were Geojfrey 
Delamayn’s wedded wife !” 

He stopped, and looked at her again. 

Without a word in reply, without the slightest 
movement in her from head to foot, she looked 
back at him. The blank stillness of horror was 
in her face. The deadly cold of horror was in 
her hands. 

In silence, on his side, Sir Patrick drew back 
a step, with a faint reflection of her dismay in 
his face. Married—to the villain who had not 
hesitated to calumniate the woman whom he had 
ruined, and then to cast her helpless on the 
world. Married—to the traitor who had not 
shrunk from betraying Arnold's trust in him, and 
desolating Arnold’s home. Married—to the ruf- 
fian who would have struck her that morning, if 
the hands of his own friends had not held him 
back. And Sir Patrick had never thought of 
it! Absorbed in the one idea of Blanche’s fu- 

ture, he had never thought of it, till that horror- 
stricken face looked at him, and said, ‘Think of 
my future, too! 

He came back to her. 
once more in his. 

** Forgive me,” he said, ‘‘ for thinking first of 
Blanche.” 

Blanche’s name seemed to rouse her. The 
life came back to her face; the tender brightness 
began to shine again in her eyes. He saw that 
he might venture to speak more plainly still: he 
went on. 

‘*T see the dreadful sacrifice as you see it. I 
ask myself, have I any right, has Blanche any 
right—” 

She stopped him by a faint pressure of his 

and. 

“* Yes,” she said, softly, ‘if Blanche’s happi- 
ness depends on it.” 


Her hands 


He took her cold hand 





DREAMS. 


Ir is a remarkable characteristic of the state 
of dreaming, that the mind often assimilates in 
the train of ideas it is pursuing any chance sound 
that may strike upon the ear. The slamming 
of a door, for instance, is changed into the dis- 
charge of a gun, and the current of the dream is, 
no doubt, often changed by these interruptions. 
The bodily movements, again, which take place 
in sleep set the mind upon a new course of ad- 
venture, and possibly these extraneous sights and 
sounds are accountable for many of the sudden 
distractions which we all experience with visions 
we have in the night. ‘This power of weaving 
fact into the substance of the fantastic stories we 
tell ourselves in the somnolent condition is a 
proof that the brain at such times is partially 
awake. Many persons who sleep in snatches 
have the power of continuing the thread of their 
dream after it has been broken by the wakeful 
state. In the act of dreaming many persons 
talk, holding imaginary conversations with indi- 
viduals. Maniacs very often unconsciously give 
a clew to the cause of their aflliction in this man- 
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her. Secrets that they kept close during the day 
with the reticent cunning of their class, thus leak 
out in the silence of the night Esquirol, we are 
told, utilized this fact in his own asylum by pass- 
ing the night near the beds of patients whose 
history was unknown to him, and in this manner 
possessed himself of a key to their malady. ‘That 
ideas occur to us in our sleep which we are not 
capable of in our waking state, the experience 
of every one proves. It is acknowledged that 
there is such a thing as unconscious cerebration ; 
in other words, when we have cudgeled our 
brains in vain over some mental work, and are 
compelled to give it up in disgust, it often oc- 
curs that, on returning to the subject next morn- 
ing, our ideas flow from our pen smoothly and 
swimmingly. ‘This fact will account for the re- 
markable tales we hear of mental difficulties 
solved during sleep. It is related of ‘lartini, 
the famous composer, that after wearing himself 
ill in vainly attempting to finish a sonata, he fell 
asleep and dreamed of the theme that was upon 
his mind. In this dream the devil appeared to 
him, and proposed to help him in his sonata, 
provided he would give him his soul in return. 
He agreed, and the devil at once composed the 
sonata off-hand in the most charming manner. 
When he awoke, he rushed to his desk and put 
down the notes which still lingered in his mem- 
ory, and the result was the masterly sonata which 
is now known by the name of the ‘* Sonate du 
Diable.” 








x 
HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Tue arbitrary confinement in France of three or 
four prominent persons as lunatics, when it is gen- 
erally supposed that they are perfectly sane and in- 
telligent, has induced Frenchmen to make the per- 
tinent inquiry, “‘ What is a lunatic?” The answer to 
this question certainly varies according to time, ens- 
tom, and country. The developments of our Amer- 
ican courts wuuld tend to make one doubt his own 
sanity, and to look with suspicion upon half his neigh- 
bors. But in France it is a very common thing for 
men to be confined who are no madder than three- 
In accordance with the 
present French lunacy laws, no one can be shut up 
without a certificate from two physicians, one being 
the doctor of the asylum where the alleged insane 
person is to be contined. Moreover, every asylum, 
public and private, is subjected to an official inspec- 
tion every three months. Yet it is quite certain that 
these regulations are not effective. Great use is made 
of maisons de santé by French parents to bring unruly 
children to obedience. It is easy to induce the family 
physician to sigu a certificate that the refractory 
young person is suffering from excitement of the 
brain, and needs rest; and this power of locking up 
often extends to other relatives. The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette suggests that when M. Emile Ollivier has done 
with the plebiscitum and other *‘small matters,” he 
should devise a humane set of lunacy laws, and see 
that they are faithfully executed. 





A prominent citizen of Bombay, his Highness Aga 
Khan, has addressed a loyal letter to Queen Victoria, 
requesting that her son, the Duke of Edinburgh, be 
sent back to India as her Majesty's Viceroy. Among 
other arguments to support this request, the Aga as- 
serts that if the Duke is made Governor-General a 
very large reduction of army expenses would be pos- 
sible, and a majority of the European troops in India 
might be safely sent home. 





At the last regular meeting of the Geographical and 
Statistical Society, a silver medal was presented to 
Paul B. Du Chaillu, from the Imperial Geographical 
Society of Paris, in acknowledgment of his journeys 
and discoveries in Achango Land. The medal was 
presented by the Secretary of the New York society, 
and bears the following inscription: ‘ Société de Geo- 
graphie, Fondé a Paris en 182%4—d Paul du Chaillu, pour 
les voyages au pays des Achangos, 1863-1864," 

A new style of'cheap one-story houses for laborers 
has been patented in London, and now they are be- 
ing introduced into Berlin by the Prussian govern- 
ment. These houses consist of a light iron frame- 
work, connected by cross-bars, and filled in between 
with three layers of straw, which are sewed together. 
The straw before being put in is soaked in water- 
glass to make it fire-proof, and the layers are well 
pressed together, after which they are covered with 
a coat of asphaltum on the outside, and mortar or plas- 
ter on the inside. In the middle layer the straws lie 
horizontally, in the two others vertically, an arrange- 
ment which gives the wall solidity. The roof is sup- 
ported by iron beams, covered with corrugated iron 
and asphaltum, and may be used as a garden or yard. 
Such a house is put together in from two to three days, 
is thoroughly fire-proof, and warin in winter and cool 
in summer. A dwelling-house with two rooms, kitch- 
en, and its appendages, costs in London about three 
hundred dollars ; with four rooms and the other nec- 
essary complements, less than five hundred dollars. 





Among the remarkable circumstances connected 
with the calamity at Richmond was the experience of 
Professor Dews, a well-known violinist. At the mo- 
ment of the disaster he was standing in an avenue 
leading from the Governor's house. He heard the 
crash of the falling timbers, and saw the clouds of 
dust rising from the windows, when, with terrible sud- 
denness and by some inexplicable working of the 
imagination, the whole acene, as described afterward, 
became vividly impressed upon his mind. He knew 
that a horrible accident had taken place; but more 
than this, he could hear, he fancied, the moans of the 
dying and the cries of the wounded, and could see 
their struggles under the mass of fallen timbers. The 
effect upon him was to produce paralysis of the left 
side; his whole system was shocked as if by an electric 
current ; the nerves vibrated and tingled till they seem- 
ed as if they must snap, so great was the tension. He 
is yet confined to bed, but is improving under medical 
attention. Professor Dews is a reliable, middle-aged 
gentleman, was in vigorous health, and is not of an 
imaginative temperament. 





Lady Franklin, though now eighty years of age, is 
indefatigable in searching for any item regarding her 
husband, of whom she stil] hopes to hear something 
definite. Recently she went to Rio on her way from 
England to Vancouver Island, to obtain a letter re- 
garding Sir John, which is said to be in possession of 
some one living there, who refuses to deliver it to any 
one but Lady F. in person. 








“‘Hauteville House” is a name interesting to all 
readers of current literature, as from that spot on the 
island of Guernsey the later productions of the great 
Victor Hugo have emanated. Hauteville House was 
formerly crown property, but now, with its garden, 
belongs to Victor Hugo himself, he having purchased 
it for one thousand pounds, Externally it is an or- 
dinary solid Guernsey-built house of three floors, and 
with conspicuous attics. The interior has been thor- 


| oughly metamorphosed to suit the fantastic taste of 


the master. An air of comfort, and even luxury, per- 
vades the whole, and no pains have been spared to 
make it home-like to its owner. Victor Hugo spends 
most of the year at Guernsey; his habits are simple, 
and he is very methodical in his work. In diet he is 
abstemious himself, but always provides handsomely 
fu his guests. The drawing-room into which guests 
are generally shown is a modern room, handsomely 
furnished. Adjoining this room is the bedroom of 
the late Madame Victor Hugo, which is regarded at a 
sanctum sanctorum by the poet. Every morning he 
here devotes some moments of quiet communion to 
thoughts of the loved ones who have passed away. 
In this room Madame Hugo seems to have collected 
every relic of her eldest daughter, Leopoldine, who 
was so unfortunately drowned in the Seine, with her 
husband, Charles Vaquerie. Perhaps one of the most 
touching mementoes is a colored crayon, executed by 
the mother herself, representing ber young daughter, 
at the age of seven, carelessly reclining on a sofa. 
Another equally touching memorial is a piece of un- 
finished work, the needle stil] in it, on which Madame 
Vaquerie was engaged when sudden dei.th prevented 
its completion. 





* Adam's Wedding” is the title of an amusing ar- 
ticle in an English journal. The writer is of the 
opinion that, althongh Adam and Eve were rather 
young to be married, yet on the whole they managed 
matters extremely well. There was no great parade 
about arrangements—every thing was quiet and pri- 
vate, and the idea of a wedding in a garden is in very 
good taste. Would it not be a relief to anxious mam- 
mas and harassed papas if the simplicity of early 
days was in some measure revived? No elaborate 
outfit, no expensive cake, no fashionable ceremony, 
no costly gifts, no reception, no bridal tour, but only 
love and Eden! 





The recent fires which have devastated the woods 
and mountains of various counties in New York, New 
Jersey, and Delaware are the most extensive ever 
known in those sections. Some of these fires origin- 
ated from the carelessness of those who were clearing 
laud; others resulted from sparks from passing lo- 
comotives. It is also supposed that some of them 
were of incendiary origin, having probably been kin- 
died by parties of gipsy proclivities, who live in shan- 
ties on the hill-sides. So rapid was the spread of the 
fires that in several instances persons and families 
barely escaped with their lives. Indeed, it is reported 
that a man, his wife, and child were hemmed in upon 
the rocks, und perished in the flames. The loss of 
property has been immense. 





The following conversation was overheard between 
gentlemen on the Third Avenue between Yorkville 
and Harlem: “ How's this? This street has only just 
been paved, and now they are taking up the pave- 
ment again.” “Putting down a sewer, that’s all,” 
was the answer. +‘ But why wasn't that done before " 
pursued the gentleman. ‘“ [hat would have been stu- 
pid.” “How stupid?” ‘Not half the moncy in it.” 
This last response fully explains what otherwise would 
require several paragraphs to make it clear. 





Is it generally known by drivers of carts and coach- 
es that there is ap ordinance regulating the speed with 
which these vehicles may be driven through the streets 
of this city? One would suppose that no information 
on this point had ever been diffused. This paragraph 
deserves attention: “It shall not be lawful for any 
cart, wagon, coach, public cart, or any other vehicle 
to be driven through any of the streets of the city of 
New York at a greater speed than six miles an hour; 
nor shall it be lawful for any euch vehicle to be driven 
around the corner of any of the streets of said city 
with the horse or horses attached thereto traveling at 
a faster gait than a walk.” It would be a comfort 
to pedestrians if a few of those racers around corners 
should be made to know that there is such a law. 





A weak solution of phosphoric acid is said to be a 
strong poison for all kinds of insects, and yet to be 
beneficial to plants by adding to the soluble phos- 
phates in the soil. It is predicted that it will bé ex- 
tensively used in agriculture. 





Curious “safes” some persons use. A Vermont man 
has informed General Spinner that for some time past 
he found an old stove a convenient safe for his bonds ; 
but recently, without his kuowledge, the stove was 
used, and, to his astonishment, the bonds were baked 
toacrisp. The Treasurer has notified him to forward, 
with the greatest care, the “‘baked bonds,” and, if 
they can be identified, the government will either pay 
their value or issue registered bonds in their place. 


Tassius, who embezzled nearly three million francs 
from the Rothschilds of Paris, has disclosed the way 
in which he was drawn into such extensive dishon- 
esty. About ten years ago, in a moment cf pecuniary 
difficulty, he borrowed from the funds with which he 
was intrusted five or six thousand francs. This he 
hoped to replace a little later, but he unfortunately 
confided the secret to a Dr. Beckers, with whom he 
made acquaintance at a café. Some days after the 
latter called on Tassius and asked him for a loan of 
some thousands. He at first refused, declaring that 
he was himself embarrassed for money. “I must 
have it,” insisted Beckers, “or I will denounce you.” 
‘Where am I to get it?” replied Tassius. “Where 
you got the other, parbleu!" Taseius, finding him- 
self in the other's power, advanced the sum; the loan 
was followed by others; and Beckers at last per- 
suaded Tassius to gamble on the Bourse to make up 
the deficit. Their speculations were unsuccessfal, 
and, the abyss becoming wider, the catastrophe at 
length arrived. 

The emancipation of children, and the formation of 
liberating societies, is going on in the Brazilian prov- 
inces, and Rio Janeiro is moving in the same direc- 
tion. The Grand Orient, a Masonic order of Brazil, 
has resolved to promote emancipation ; and a short 
time ago the Segredo Lodge freed twenty-one chil- 
dren. Other children bave been freed: by different 
organizations ; and between seventy and eighty ladies 
have formed themselves into a society for the prormao- 
tion of emancipation, 
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SPONGE FISHERIES, COAST OF 
CUBA. 

Many of the shallow reefs that lie between the 
northeastern shores of Cuba and the Bahamas 
are dotted with marine villages, which, by their 
singular situation and mode of construction, re- 
call the lacustrine cities of the antique world. 
They are the habitations of the sponge fishers, a 
hardy race, genuine toilers of the sea, whose ac- 
quaintance with dry land is limited to occasional 
visits to the neighboring islands for the purpose 
of procuring fresh water and provisions and dis- 
posing of their wares. Their huts, as shown in 
the above illustration, ave built upon pliant 
and rather slender poles, firmly fixed in crev- 
ices of the reef, and so bound together as to defy 
the fury of the tempest, while presenting but little 
resistance to the waves. ‘The chief danger to be 
dreaded is, indeed, from the winds, as the shal- 
low sea rarely rises into heavy waves on the 
broad surface of the reef. 

In these huts, suspended between sea and sky, 
the hardy sponge fishers spend their toilsome 
lives. They are almost amphibious, and, in- 
deed, appear to be much more at home in the 
water than on land. ‘The huts are generally 
some distance apart, and the usual means of in- 
tercourse between the inhabitants is a rude kind 
of boat; but if no boat happens to be at hand, 
the sponge fisher who desires to visit a neighbor 
makes nothing of plunging into the water and 
swimming a distance of sometimes two or three 
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A SPONGE FISHER’S HOME, NEAR THE COAST OF CUBA. 


to the cultivation of tobacco. Some of the finest 
and most productive plantations are situated in 
this part ot the island, . 


miles. There is little danger from sharks, so 
long as the swimmer keeps in shallow water: 
though should he venture beyond the limits of 
the reef he would be instantly gobbled up. 

The sponges from these reefs are mostly ob- 
tained by diving. ‘They adhere firmly to the | «A GAME OF FOX AND GEESE,’ 
reef by a kind of root, and considerable force is | 
required to tear them off. Most of the coarser 
kinds of sponge used in this country are obtained 
from these fisheries. When taken from the wa- 
ter they have a sickish, disagreeable odor, which 
svon becomes putrid and disgusting, like decom- 
posing animal matter. ‘They are buried in sand, 
kept for the purpose in the huts; and when de- 
composition has ceased are exposed in open wire 
nets to the action of the tide. When thus puri- 
fied they are carried ashore for sale. 

The huts shown in our illustration were 
sketched on a reef some distance out from the 
port of Nuevitas, on the northeastern coast of 
Cuba. 


Tue engraving from Mr. B. Riviére’s clever 
drawing, which we print on page 348, might 
serve as an illustration to one of sopr’s fables. 
It represents nothing more than is to be credited 
to the cunning of the fox, and the equally pro- 
verbial foolishness of the goose. Monsieur Rey- 


prowl about the open common; and, although 
no source of danger is discernible along the wide 
horizon, he is cautious, for it is daylight, and 
geese have wings, if no brains. 
which thins his flanks serves to sharpen his wits ; 
so he stretches himself at full length, still as 
death, cunningly reckoning upon the curiosity 
of thé geese to bring them within his reach. 


A TOBACCO PLANTATION IN CUBA. | 

Tue tobacco plantation of which we give a 
view on this page is situated near the pleasant | 
city of Trinidad, on the southern coast of Cuba, 
in one of the most beautiful regions of the island. 
From the lofty mountain range that forms the | 
back-ground of our picture the country slopes into | more popular in England than in any other 
a gently undulating plain, well watered by the | country 
river from which the city takes its name, fertile, | have the least conception of wrestling ; and even 
exceptionally salubrious, and admirably adapted | in England it is conceded that the art has reached 


WRESTLING. 
WE give, on page 348, a picture of the interior 
of a London wrestling arena, from which our 
readers may gain some idea of a sport which is 


«1 TOBACCO PLANTATION IN CUBA. 


nard has ventured from his hole in the cover to | 


The hunger | 


Neither the French nor the Germans | 


perfection only in Devon and Cornwall. We 
need not attempt to describe the various holds 
and falls which wrestlers practice. They are 
manifold, and must be described in technical 
language; and when the thing was done the 
reader would not be converted into a wrestler 
It is a pity this famous athletic sport should not 
be more popular in this country. The accom 
plished wrestler uses every limb, every muscle 
indeed, and hence the superiority of the art over 
boxing, single-stick, and fencing. 


REDUCED ROYALTY. 


PERHAPS no case of royalty in reduced cir- 
cumstances is so sad’ as that of the lion in his 
latter days. Frequent as are, in our times, the 
vicissitudes of monarchs, neither the deposed 
Queen of Spain at Bayonne, nor the exploded 
Bomba in Rome, nor, to look further back, Louis 
Philippe appearing suddenly in England as Mr. 
Smith, with a carpet-bag and cotton umbrel- 
la, is so melancholy a figure of fallen great- 
ness as the King of the Solitudes in his old age. 
The first stage of his decline is marked by the in- 
ability any longer to spring on the nimble ante- 
lope, or to cope with the sturdy bufialo; and, 
against his better nature, the leonine Lear, still 
grand and imposing of aspect, but bereft of his 
power, is driven to watch for stray children go- 
ing to the well, or old women picking sticks in 
the forest. It might be imagined that the sable 
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nhilosonhers of the bereaved tribe would regard 

this abduction of aged females as praiseworthy, 
eed at least consider the eating of them as | 

+ punishment for the offense. Not so, 

Ts te ion oenee known as a man, woman, 

1 eater. is by no means ence iraged, even 

\ the indulgence of his tastes; and 

t Ww stant interruptions, and the neces- 

rased vigilance against his foes, he 

jovs a meal in peace. As his teeth 

oints stiffen, he is no longer able to 

the feeblest crone, or to masticate the 

st virgin: and, in the “‘last stage ofall that 

‘ s strange eventful history,” he catches 

subsistence, gulping them like pills, 

es out the insufficient diet with grass. 

I s imearn f absolute power ; this 

blood of swift and powerful beasts ; 

t t f the roar that causes all the hearts 
sss to quake, driven, in what should | 

m ld age. to pick his own salads and 

non rhe number of times that, 

1 his large frame and corresponding appetite, 

rform for each scanty meal the de- 

grading act of watching for an i pouncing ona 

mouse, must ultimately deprave his whole char- 


ter: daily he must sink lower in his own es- 
m: reformation and suicide are equally de- 
nied him; till, happily, 
n his track, knowing by signs that he has 
forced to graze, knows also that his feeble- 

; is great: and finding him not far off, 
tehed out beneath a bush, in the sleep of ex- 
haustion, or the torpor of self-contempt, consid- 
tely hastens with his assagai to draw a veil 


the savage who comes 


the painful scene. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT 
RACE. 

Tue series of three races, sixty miles to wind- 

d return, arranged between the Ameri- 


in vacht Sapph 


ward an 


ia, has resulted in a victory for the former. 
The first race took place May 10, in the English 
Channel, the starting-point being about sixty 
miles southeast of Cowes Roads, to which point 
yachts were towed by steam-tugs. The 
»ho carried thirty-two hands and a cloud of 
vas, ink luding, with her regular fore and aft 
sails, a maintopmast-staysail and flying jib, while 
the Cambria set but one jib in addition to her fore- 


y 
Vy } 








sail and other racing sails, and carried twenty- | 
six hands | 
The Cambria won the toss for position, and | 
k the weather side. At half-past eight a.m. 
the signal to go was given The Sappho took 
the lead from the start, and by the time she was 
off Beachy Head, about fifty miles from the 
starting point, she was fully ten miles to wind- 
ward of the Cambria. The latter, seeing it was 


yssible to win, returned to Cowes without 
rounding the umpire’s steamer. 

The second race was set down for Saturday, 
May 14. ‘The interim was employed in making 
certain alterations in the Cambria, to enable her 
to compete on better terms with her antagonist. 
In accordance with a preposition made by Mr. 
Asupury, the owner of the Cambria, the dis- 
tance to be sailed had been reduced from sixty 
to thirty miles, and the course for the second race 
was laid in a southwesterly direction across the 
Channel, starting from Cowes and terminating 
tof Cherbourg, in France. ‘The weath- 
er Was propitious, and a vast concourse of people 
assembled to witness the race. The vachts made 
a prompt appearance, and all being in readiness, 
the umpires gave the signal to take position. To 
the surprise and disappointment of all, the Cam- 
bria refused, and when the starting gun was fired, 

juarter to eight, the Sappho got under way 
A few minutes afterward the Cambria 
1, and followed a short distance ; then tack 
, she returned to Cowes, and allowed the race 
to go by default. The reason assigned by Mr. 
Asuavry for his refusal to continue the race is 
that he objected to the start given by the umpire, 
and that the new course was in direct violation 
of the conditions and stipulations made with Mr. 
Dovaxas, of the Sappho, previous to the race. 

These two yachts, of which we give accurate 
portraits on page 345, are both admirable spec- 


at the pe 





» and the English yacht Cam- | 








imens of naval architecture. ‘The Cambria, 
luunched in April, 1868, is a beautiful model, 
nd has always been regarded as the champion | 


I Hier dimensions are 94 feet on 
deck from stem to stern-post, 21 feet beam, and 
11 feet hold, and, according to the Royal Thames 
Yacht Club measurement, she rates at 188 tons. 
By New York Club measurement she rates 248 
I During the past three or four months great 


lish vacht. 


t 


‘forts have been made to put her in readiness for | 


( 
her race with the Sappho, and her ocean race on 
the 4th of July with the Dauntless, Her bul- 
ks have been raised, her scuppers enlarged, 
ballast has been stowed in her hul’, and her 
e been lightened by boring them. She 
brilliant history, and has bec: the vic- 
tor in many contests. Last August sho beat the 
tppho and, in the same race, three fast En- 
glish vac A/ine, Oimara, and Condor. 
Lhe Sappho was built in 1867 by the Messrs. 
PoiLLon, of Brooklyn. She is a keel schooner, 
of 274 tons, New York Club measurement, 125 
feet long, 25 feet beam, and 11 feet deep. Her 
rig has been somewhat changed during the win- 


more 
irs 
has had 


S 


: af 
ts—the 


ter, and the amount of sail she spreads is almost | 


incredible. In light airs there is not an inch of 


| who may come in at breakfast that we are not 


space within the limits of the stays through which | 


the sky is visible. ‘To give her greater buoyancy 
under this immense spread of canvas, her width 
between the fore and main masts was recently 
increased by ‘* hipping”—that is, by planking on 
~s re rinal frame-work below the water-line. 

i@) 3 are 


forward nearly straight. Her bowsprit is built 
in, thus securing greater strength with less weight 


than by the usual plan, 


very long and fine, and her lines | 


| 


| 


| tions of the hailstones that fell during the recent 
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PHILADELPHIA HAILSTONES. | 


Tuer sketches below are accurate representa- 


severe storm in Philadelphia, showing their size 
and curiously crystallized character. In the ob- 
verse, the crystals start from a centre, and the 
whole structure resembles the broken end of a 
corn-cob. The reverse shows a hollow form, 
with the radiating ervstals visible through the 
translucent covering of ice. ‘These drawings 
were made to measurement, and are not exag- 
verated in size. Some of the hailstones picked 
up after the storm measured six inches in length, 
and many seven and eight inches in circumfer- 


ence. 





OBVERSE,. 


REVERSE, 





REVERSE. 





OLD IRISH HOSPITALITY. 


Ix the good old days before the ‘* Union” there 
was exercised in Ireland an amount of ‘‘ hard 
living” scarcely credible in our time. One of the 
hospitable mansions of the period was Shane’s 
Castle, in the North of Ireland, the residence of 
the O'Neill family ; and in ‘*‘ the Cornwallis Cor- 
respondence,” there are published ‘‘ Rules to be 
regarded at Shane’s Castle,” drafted by Lord 
Mountjoy, 20th of November, 1785, which, 
though of course intended as amusement for the 
guests, afford evidence that the life of the times 
was fast indeed. 

** Ist Rule. That no noise be made during the 
forenoon, for fear of wakening the company.— 
2nd. That there shall be no breakfast made aft- 
er four o'clock in the afternoon, or tea after one 
in the morning.—3d. To inform any stranger 


at dinner.—4th, ‘That no person be permitted to 
go out airing after breakfast till the moon gets 
up, for fear of being overturned in the dark.— 
5th. That the respective grooms may put up 
their horses after four hours’ parading before the 
hall-door of the castle. —6th. That there shall be 
one complete hour before each meal.—7th. That 





all the company must assemble at dinner before 


the cloth is removed.—8th. That supper may | 


not be called for till five minutes after the last 
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glass of claret.—9th. That no gentleman be per- 
mitted to drink more than three bottles of Hock 
at or after supper.—10th. That all members of 
Parliament shall assemble on post days in the 
coffee-room at four o'clock to frank letters.” 
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BEWARE OF LEAD POISONS 


In the form of liquid washes for the complexion 
or mineral cosmetics that ruin and shorten life. 
There is but one way of removing impurity from 
the complexion, and that is by removing it from 
the blood. This desideratum is achieved by 
taking StaFrForD’s Iron anp SuLpHuR Pow- 
pers, one element of which infuses new life into 
the torpid circulation, while the other separates 
from the blood the infectious principle which 
causes external eruptions and discolorations, and 
sends them to the surface with the perspiration, 
whence they are ejected through the sieve-like 
structure of the epidermis. 

Sold by all druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 3 Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. 
Money sent at our risk. —Ha ti & Rucket, 218 
Greenwich Street, N. Y. 





Pearts aNp Rountrs.—When rosy lips part, pearls 
should glitter behind them. To preserve and beauti- 
fy the dental enamel, there is no preparation like So- 
ZOVONT, & compound of the most wholesome vegeta- 
ble antiseptics, among which the bark of the South 
American Soap-Tree, known to the natives as Quillay, 
and used by the Spanish Americans for cleansing, 
without impairing, the most delicate fabrics, is the 
most important.—[Com.] 
contneneeemanind 
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RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman's Patent Appliance or Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from the 
use of trusses. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and after cure, with other informa- 
tion of interest to the ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address 


INGLIS & TINCKLER, 
Irish Poplin Manufacturers, 
7 & 8 Eustace Street, Dublin, 


Respectfally intimate that they have opened an estab- 
lishment at 167 ReGent Street, Lonnon, for the sale 
of their superior Irish Poplins; the stock is large and 
well assorted, comprising all the different makes in 
Irish Poplin, while the prices are the same as those 
charged in Dublin. At the desire of numerous cus- 
tomers, a well-selected stock of real Balbriggan Hosi- 
ery is also kept, so that visitors to England can now 
purchase both these articles in London with the cer- 
tainty of getting them genuine and at Dublin prices. 


Please Note Address: 
167 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


THRICE ARMED! 


Thrice is he armed who keeps within reach of his 
hand a specific that at one and the same time will 
strengthen, regulate, and purify his system when en- 
feebled, disordered, and corrupted. 

Such is the three-fold operation of Hostetter’s Stom- 
ach Bitters, and hence the great superiority of that 
standard vegetable restorative over all medicines that 
are merely tonics, and nothing else. The effect of the 
ordinary astringent tinctures and extracts upon the 
bowels is disastrous, and upon the depraved blood or 
bile they produce no beneficial effects whatever. In 
dyspepsia and liver complaint all the fluids and hu- 
mors of the body are more or less infected, and the 
bowels are often badly constipated. An unmodified 
astringent—quiniue, for instance—does infinitely more 
harm than good in such cases. In 


Hostetter’s Bitters, 


on the other hand, the stimnlating and tonic elements 
are qualified with aperients and antiseptic ingredi- 
ents. The finest laxatives and blood depurents in the 
vegetable kingdom are intermixed with those of a 
purely invigorating nature, and under the operation 
of this admirable combination the three important 
processes of invigoration, regulation, and purification 
go on together. The rapidity with which the disor- 
dered organization returns to its natural condition 
under a course of the Bitters is due to this cause, Evy- 
ery disturbed function of the body is favorably affect- 
ed by the various properties of this comprehensive and 
well-balanced preparation. As a general rule, the 
bowels are more subject to irregularities, and the fluids 
more liable to become vitiated in spring and summer 
than in winter, and hence the Bitters are especially 
valuable as a spring and summer alterative, correct- 
ive, and invigorant. At all seasons, where the seeds 
of intermittent fevers infect the air, this healthful veg- 
etable elixir should be taken as a protective medicine, 


REMEDY FOR PIMPLES. 

To all who desire it the undersigned will mail (free), 
on receipt of 6c. stamp, the recipe and full directions 
for preparing and using a Genuine Veqetable Balm that 
will immediately remove Pimples, Freckles, Blotches 
Tan, Black-Wormea, and all eruptions and impurities o 
the skin, leaving the same clear, with a healthy glow. 

He will also send (free) instructions for producing a 
growth of hair on a bald head or smooth face. 

The above can be obtained by return mail, by ad- 
dressing F. W. TRUER, Chemist, 
113 Broadway, New York. 





A GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. 


E MPLOYMENT. — Licht, Pleasant, and Profit- 
able. A sure way to make money, selling popu- 
lar books. Enclose stamp for terms. 

8. R. WELLS, 359 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The New Books of the Spring, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY: or 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cooxer, D.D 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth; $2 75, 


MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novel. By the Author 
of “My Daughter Elinor.” Svo, Paper, $1 00, 


YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. An En- 
lish-Greek Lexicon. By C.D. Yonex. With many 
New Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and 
Pillon'’s Greek Synonyms. To which is pretixed an 
Essay on the Order of Words in Attic-Greek Prose 
by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Co. 
lumbia College, N.Y. Edited by Henry Drisirr 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, Ed- 
itor of ‘* Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon,” 
&c. 8vo, Sheep extra, $7 00. : 


BENEATH THE WHEELS. A Romance. By the 
Author of “Olive Varcoe.” Syo, Paper, 50 cents, 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Grorce Hesextev. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kennetu R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. = 


MEMOIR OF THE Rev. JOHN SCUDDER, M.D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 
B. Wateruery, D.D. With Portrait of Dr. Scudder, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand's Wrong. A Novel. 
By Jutta _Gopparp, Author of “Joyce Dormer’s 
Story," “ The Search for the Gral,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By Aw Oxp Boy. 
New Edition. With numerous I!lustrations by Ar- 
thur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. San 

SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samvet Sixes, Au- 
thor of ‘“‘The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘“ History 
of the Huguenots,” &c. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of the 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials, 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 

DEBENHAM’S VOW. A Novel. By Ametta B. Ep- 
warps, Author of ‘Barbara's History,” “Half a 
Million of Money,” ‘Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun W. Draverr, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York. In Three Vols. Vol. IdI. just 
ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of * John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. With Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
anp ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. By Rev. 
Joun M‘Curtock, D.D., and James Srrone, 8.T.D. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. To be com- 
pleted in about Six Volumes, Royal Svo, of about 
One Thonsand Pages each. Vols. L., IL, and III., 
comprising the Letters A to G, are now ready. The 
remaining Volumes are in progress. Price, per Vol- 
ume, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, 
$8 00. 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Avexanper Wrinoue rt, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, Zoology, and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, and Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00. 


TENNYSON’'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition, containing several Poems not hitherto 
included in the collected editions of his writings, 
and with the Idyls of the King arranged in the or- 
der indicated by the Author. 35th Thousand, 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


MISS MITFORD'’S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c." Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L'Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
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JA CORN SE 
ILE 


Removes Corns without pain. 25 cts. Sold at Drug 
and Shoe Stores. E. H. BERTRAM, 34 Pine St., N. Y. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, — 


Such as Dividers, Pens, Bow Pens, Protractors, and 
Scales, at very reduced prices. Also, Transits, Com- 
passes, Microscopes, Spy-Glasses, Steel Tape Meas- 
ures, &c. 
A priced Catalogue sent on receipt of Ten cents. 
W. Y. McALLISTER, 
728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

















anufacturers, ‘ 
Curtain Store at 447 Broadway, near Howard St. 








W D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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REMOVAL. 
s. W. GEERY & CO, will remove to sontheast 
corner of 34th Street and Broadway, Ist of May. 
Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Teas, 
Wines, Cigars, and 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, 
Formerly I. & W. Geery, No. 719 Broadway, 
Established in 1804. New York. 
The selection of Choice Teas and Old Wines has 
been the special business of this house for years, 
Constantly on hand, a fall assortment of every thing 
appertaining to the Grocery Trade. _ Catalogues sent 
by mail. Orders will be called for (in the city) every 
morning, if desired. 
»0ds shipped to all parts of the country. 














OVER $4,000,000 00 


were paid for taxes to U. 8S. Government during four 
years by the House of Lorillard. This amount f. not 
exceeded by any Tobacco House in the world. 

Their Century Chewing Tobacco is now 
made of choice, sweet, re-dried, and sun-cured leaf of 
the best attainable varieties. 

LORILLARD’S Yacht-Club Smoking 
is made of Oronoka, or Hyco Leaf, of N. C. and Va., 
esteemed among judges as the finest tobacco for the 
purpose ever found, and prepared by an original and 
patented process, whereby the bitter and acrid proper- 
ties, as well as the nicotine, is extracted, rendering it 
mild and harmless to nervous constitutions; it has a 
delightful aroma, leaves no disagreeable taste, and will 
not burn the tongue if a good pipe is used. 

The Eureka Smoking is also a favorite 
Brand, being made of choice Virginia, and always burns 
free and smooth; *has an agreeable flavor, but is of 
heavier body than the Yacht-Club, and cheaper 
in price; by mixing these two together an article of 
any desired strength may be obtained. 

As an evidence of the popularity of Lorillard’s 
Smoking, we would say over 10,000,000 pack- 
ages were sold during 186), and still the demand in- 
creases, 


Reliance Wringer, 


IMPROVED. 
ae 


RELIANC 





Keyed Rolls. 
@ White Rub- 
ber Spiral 
Cogs. Easy 
Working, 
Has Curved 
i) Clamp. Fits 
any Tub. 
The Best, 
The Cheap- 
est. 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 
29 Reeckman St.,N.¥.) PROV., R.1. 


OOSEW’S FIFTY-CENT OPERAS for 

the piano-forte, solo, complete, with overture, &c., 
43 to SO pages, fifty cents each :—Der Freischutz, Figa- 
ro, William Tell, Grand Duchess, Norma, Crown Dia- 
monds, Masanielo, Domino Noir, Fidelio, Sonnambula, 
Don Pasquale, Lucrezia, Martha, Zampa, Robert le Di- 
able, Don Juan, Barber of Seville, Crispino, Ballo in 
Maschera, Trovatore, Traviata, &c. To be had of all 
music and book sellers. Catalogues free. 

OOSEY & CO., No. 4 Bond St., N. Y. 

Removed from 644 Broadway. 


MADAM FOY’S 
COMBINED 


Corset, Skirt Support: 


er, and BUSTLE 











KEYED ROLLS. 
9 SPIRAL GEAR. @ 


[> a 












HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE. 
Testimonials in its favor are con- 
stantly being received from all parts 
of the country. 

/ Lady Agents wanted in every coun- 

ty of the United States. 

, HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


TIARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Gnide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemproxk Fetrimce. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, #7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Fetreiner. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
different Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 
$1 50. 

















Harrre & Brorurrs will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


HARTS HORN’S 
PATENT 


Shade Rollers. 


NO CORDS OR BALANCES USED. 
FOR WINDOWS, AWNINGS, CARRIAGES, ETC. 


The trade are invited 


For sale by all] upholsterers. 
Orders filled only 


to send for models and price-lists. 
through the trade. 
STEWART HARTSHORN, 
Manufacturer, 62 Centre St., New York. 


oad ‘ -" = 
SOMETHING NEW. 

A Useful little Machine.—Agents wanted at 

$20 a week. For circniars and samples, address (en- 

closing stamp) R. H. WALKER, Box 3986, New York, 





mendations. 


$200 gold ones. 


8 
Cc 
” one-tenth the price. 





_ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 gold watch. 
magnificent watches we charge only $25. All our watches fully guaranteed by 
pecial certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. 
hains, Collins Metal, $2 to $s. 
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The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, “Collins 
Metal” (Improved Oroide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have 
thoroughly tested during the last four years, and their reputation for time and 
as imitations of Gold Watches is so well established as to require no recom- 
c Prices : —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in appearance 
and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those of extra fine finish, $20, equal to 
We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 


nm 80 


For these 


Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at 


The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 


The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy's 


Democrat, 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. 


Goods sent by 


express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 





THE NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING-PRESS is 
the best and cheapest press 
ever made with which to DO 
YOUR OWN PRINT- 
a) ENG, and is second to none 
for theuse of General Job 
Printers. 


P ¢ pres $15 
7 rice of SSeS, ’ 
$30, $32, $50. Send for full Circular, with testi- 
monials and specimens of ty, and printing, to 
BENJ. O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 351 Feoerar 
Sr., Boston, Mass., or to C. C. THURSTON, 16 Col- 
lege Place, New York; KELLY, HOWELL, & LUD- 
WIG, 917 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. KEL- 
LOGG, 68 West Van Buren St., Chicago, II. ‘The 
press gives entire satisfaction."—J. A. Walker, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. ‘Equal to any other press in its ability to 
do good work.” —A merican Union, Macon, Ga. “Has 
supplied that long-felt want—a simple, strong, well- 
finished, and low-priced press.” —Jokn Cussona, Glen 
Allen, Va. ‘‘It does all that it is promised to do,”— 
Enterprise, McMinnville, Tenn. 







0 AUTHORS.—A $1000 Premium is 

offered for the best MSS. to make a book of 400 
16mo Pages. “Suitable for young men and women; 
practical, instructive, and attractive; full of vitality 
and stimulus.” May or may not be in the form of a 
Story. MSS. received until Sept. Ist by D. Lornror 
& Co., Boston, Publishers of the Pepaier $500 Prize 
Stories (eight beautiful $1 50 volumes), whose high 
literary merit and religious tone render them most 
desirable books for family reading. 


~ ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, suitable for wedding 
presents or ornament, will be deliver- 
ed, with all express charges prepaid, 
at any poivt east of the Mississippi, 
on receipt of the price, viz., from $10 to 





4 44, $25. Send for illustrated Catalogue and 
c iw Price-List,to JOHN ROGERS, 





Taking tlie Oath. 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents, 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


SYCHOMANCY, Fascination, or Soul Charm- 
ing ; 400 pages, Cloth. Full instractions to use 
this power over men or animals at will, how to mes- 
merize, become trance or writing mediums, Divina- 
tion, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy of Omens and 
Dreams, Brigham Young's Harem, Guide to Marriage, 
&c., all contained in this book; 100,000 sold; can be 
obtained by sending address, with 10 cents postage, to 
T. W. Evans & Co., 41 South 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


- ORIENTAL MOTH POWDER © 


Preserves Carpets and all woolen goods from moths 
or other insects. Can also be used as a sachet per- 
Sume. Sample package sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cts. C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Rochester, N.Y. 


HEAORLEY Cierny yee 


FOR FAMILY USE —simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
»le stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 


$20 PRIZE to every $3 Subscriber! Samples 
Dm Sree. 


NEW BOOK Ascotgcell 00 per wook Price 








890) A DAY! Business new. For circulars and sam- 
ples, address J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


| Merchant’s ‘“ 











Cc. E. COLLINS & CO.,, No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


$9 95 of New Sheet Music, 36 cts. 


Howe’s Musical Monthly No. 10 contains: 
Leben Waltzes, Faust. | 1 saw Esau kissing Kate. 
Berlin Kinder “ Keler Bela. | Far, far upon the Sea, 

: Gung'l. | Rock the Cradle, John. 
10 other pieces, | 9 other popular songs. 

12 Songs, usual peton, 35 cts. each, $4 20. 8 sets of 
Waltzes, 75 cts. each, $225. 10 other pieces, 35 cts. each, 
$3 Sw. Extra fine paper, matched to bind with other 
first-class sheet music. Terms, $3 00 per annum in 
advance. Clubs of 7, $1800. Single Nos. sent post- 
paid for 35 cts. Back Nos, su plied. BLIAS HOWE, 
103 Court St., Boston, and all Music and News Dealers. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


We wish. an Agent in every town to sell a new book 
wanted in every family, and recommended by the 
leading papers of the country. One Agent lately re- 
ports 34 orders in a - One lady says: ‘‘ I have sold 
100 copies in the last three weeks, and attended to my 
own house work.” We received an order this week 
from a Lady Agent for 775 copies. There is money in 
this book. Send for private circular. 

W.J. HOLLAND & CO. 

Springfield, Mass. 





Chicago, I. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Press and Offices, $15, 
$20, $30. Send for circularto LOWE PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass, 


- “HOME FOR INVALIDS.” 


Established in 1847, by E. E. DENNISTON, M.D. 
at Springdale, Northampton, Mass. Number limited 
to 30. 

Rereerences: Boston—Jacob Bigelow, M.D., Ed- 
ward Reynolds, M.D., John Homans, M.D., H. J. 
Bigelow, M.D. Brooklyn—C. L. Mitchell, M.D. 


DIABETIC FLOUR. 


Prepared Flour of Bran, for making 
Biscult for the Diabetic and Dyspeptic. 
JOHN W. SHEDDEN, Pharmacist, 
363 Bowery, Corner 4th St., New York, 





ITCHELL’S COMBINATION KER- 
OSENE COOKING STOVE,.—Ouly One 
Cent to cook your breakfast. Send for descriptive 
circular, State and county rights for sale. 
R. B. MITCHELL, Chicago, III. 





| V I N EGAR. wit. eS ia 


10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 
F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


—] rr : That 5 icy book “Tir,” free, with 
B.W. s. List o Watches, $8 to $80. Agents 
wanted. Boston Wartou Saxr, 12 School St., Boston. 





9 per Month guaranteed. Agents wanted 

in every County in the U.S., to sell Buck’s 
urglar Alarm. Price $5. Sells on sight. Address 
G.H. BECKER & CO., 482 North 3d St., Philad'a, Pa. 


A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 
$25 Samples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


\ ATCH free and $30 a day sure, and no hum- 
bug. Address LATTA & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


; 6 A WEEK paid agents in a new business. 
$ Address SACO NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 


GTEEL SHIRT COLLAR, superbly enameled white 
(English), 50c.; American, Snow White, $1. Mailed 
on receipt of price. HENRY GUY, 78 Nassau St. 








5O 3 mont, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S, M. Srenoxr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ODEL HOUSES !—Are you going to build? 


Descriptive circulars of Plans, Views, &e., sent 
free. Address Gro. J. Cotsy, Architect, Waterbury, Vt. 


\~/\ A WEEK paid Agents in advance. 
e dO Address WELLMAN & CO., 
AL Lansing, Mich. 





HARPER & 


BROTHERS 


Have in Press: 


UT YOURSELF 


IN HIS PLACE. 


By CHARLES READE, 


Author of “Hard Cash,” “Griffith Gaunt,” “Never Too Late to Mend,” 
“White Lies,” &c., &c. 


From the Author’s Early Sheets, 


For SIMULTANEOUS PUBLICATION, 


By Arrangement with Messrs. SHELDON & CO. 


ELEGANTLY PRINTED ON SUPERFINE PAPER. 





HARPER’S OCTAVO EDITION of * Put Yourself in His Place.” 


With 


all the Illustrations, including the characteristic Vignettes not to be found in any 


other American edition. 


Paper, 75 cents ; dound in Cloth, $1 25. 


HARPER’S DUODECIMO EDITION of “ Put Yourself in His Place.” 
Uniform with the Boston Household Edition of Charles Reade’s Novels, and 


bound in Green-Morocco English Cloth, to match that edition. 


rice $1 00. 





IH Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the prict.— 





J 











vu 
THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. ¥. 


__ 


The young lady who bnys a single number of Hars 
ver’s Bazan is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥, Evening Post, 


Harper's Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazan has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of jourpal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangemeut, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jou 
nal of fashion in Enrope—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining readiug-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journa. 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
80 well deserves, : 

We have made arrangements to supply the readers 
of the Bazar with ent paper Patterns of the beautiful 
single Costumes which we give from time to time out- 
side our Supplement, and which are prepared by the 
best Parisian dressmakers, in conjunction with good 
artists, with a view to making fashions truly artistic. 
These patterns, so carefully adjusted that they can be 
used by the most inexperienced, will be sent by mail, 
prepaid, on the receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the 
entire costume. Newsdealers supplied at the usual 
discount. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of ** Cord and Creese," ‘‘ The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. , 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








“A complete Pictorial History of the Times." 


Harper's Weekly. 


Harrrr’s Wrexty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Liustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Enrope, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harren's Weexty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrrr's Wrexiy consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.--N. ¥. Ob- 


server. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—TJ’he Press, Phila. 


i , M l 
arper’s Magazine. 

The May Number completes the Fortieth Vol. of Han- 
rer’s MaGazine. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
thatofany other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers iu 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past snecess 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and ite Publishers are con, 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to ephance even 
its present popularity. 

Harver’s Macazine containe from fifty to one hund. 
red per cent. more matter than any sitailar periodical 
iesued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 


Harprn’s Macaztnx, One Year...... $4 00 

Harrer’s Weexiy, One Year..... 

Harver's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrrn's Macazine, Hanren’s Weexry, and Harrrn's 

Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; ov any 

two for $7 00, 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Weekxry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable vearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazrne commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of cach year, Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes \o begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrre & Brorures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without Joss to 
the sender, 





Terms ror Apvertisive w Harren'’s Pruroprcars. 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Hai "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion, 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display. 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, . 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S 





THE COAT OF THE PERIOD. 








[May 28, 18 70. 


BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELERS, 


Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORE. 


Geyser Spring. 


WEEKLY. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, X, Y 





Lue ot mug Geyser (or Spoutmy ) Spring, us shown 
by the Analysis, is a powerful cathartic, and contains 
a larger amount of valuable medicinal properties than 
any other Spring at Saratoga. 

The proprietors invite a comparison with any other 
miner: f fountain at Saratoga or elsewhere. 

Address GEYSER SPRING, Saratoga Spring, N.Y. 


tow in Use! Geo. A. Funes 

& Co.'s ORGANS and 
15,0) MELODEONS will be 

delivered in any part of the 


United States reached by Ex- 
| press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 

Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. . PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, 








Sole Agent. 


! How do you Like this Coat ?” DWARD SEARS" 














Gus (to his Fat Sister). ** Now, Cis, your Candid Opinion, please, and no Humbug ue —_— ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Crs. ** Well, Dear, since you Appeal to my Candor, J Think it would be None the Worse for an Additional Flounce or Two. 48 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 





One Million Acres of Choice lowa Lands | 


NOR SALI icre an ad upward for cash, or on credit by the Iowa Railroad Land Co, 
I R ) through the Lands, and on all sides of them. Great inducements to settlers. 
Send fo fres Pat imphiet. It gives prices, terms, location: tells who should come West, what they should 

V t:¢ plans and elevations of 18 different styles of ready -made houses, which the 
$404 0, ready to set up. Maps sent if desired. Address 
Ww. W. WALKER, Vice-President, 
_ Sone Rapids, Iowa. 


1 at from $250 to 





FREEMAN & BURR, 


MERCHANT CLOTHIERS, 
138 & 140 Fulton Street, New York, 


Open the season with an immense assortment of SUITS, 
SPRING OVERCOATS, and Clothing of every description, for 
all classes, occasions, and occupa ations. 

SPR ING OV ERCO ATS, in Waterproofs, Cheviots, Cassimeres. 
Meltons, Fine Coatings, and C reps—all the newest colorings an 
mixtures—from $5 to $25. 

SUITS, in Tweeds, Silk Mixtures, Tricots, Meltons, Check, 
Plaid, Stripe, and Diagon: il Cassimeres—every novelty of style 
aud material—from 13 to $40. 

BOYS’ SUITS, for all ages. Home, School, and Dress Suits; 
Bismarck, Garibaldi, and Sailor Suits—all the favorite designs 
and most fashionable materials—from $5 to $20. 

ORDERS BY MAIL.—The easy and accurate system for Sge.r- 
Measure introduced by FREEMAN & BURR enables them to 

) r to parties in any part of the country, and guarantee PERFECT FITTING. 
URU LES Ft MR SELF-MEASURE, Fashion-Plate, Patterns of Goods, and Price-List SENT FREE, on ap- 





} and 3 are 5, and 8 are 13, and 4 are 17, and 6 
‘Waltham Watches, | a. are 23, and 9 are 32, and 7 are 39—put dow yn 9 


IN 2-OZ. CASES. and carry 3; 3 and 7 are 10, and 9 are 19, and 


Stns “aera Hate. “Clarins. ani Tiveiasions) Sten: 56 4 are 23, and 3 are 26, and 5 are 31, and 8 are 
48 This is the mental operation by the old way. 
and other Mechanics. | 93 in half the time, without mental effort or the 

Address E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


39, and 2 2 are 41. Set this down, and you have 
Waltham Watches, | 
iN : With the WEBB ADDING MACHINE, seven 
72 pos ibility of mistake, This is guaranteed. 
713 Broadway, New York. 


For Farme 


Waltham Watches, 


4-007, CASES 
or Mariners, » Bolle rs, and Expressmen. ~——- 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 5-OZ, CASE 
Con s, E 


34 the total, 419. Now over it again, to prove it. 
Z. CASE Ss, 
eventend, turns of the little wheel gives the same result, 
s, Car 
-rices, $S and $10. 


THE PARLOR 


Hawley's Pat., June 1, 1889 
No dirt, dust, nor dan- 
ger; usescompressedair. No cost for ammu- 
nition; from one charging it shoots from five 
IN 6-0Z. CASES, to ten shots, from thirty to fifty feet, xccu- 
‘ ' ca rate as any pistol. A great favorite with la- 
For Miners, Lumbermen, aud ¢ dies and gentlemen for pee and amusement. 
a4 $350. Sent by mail on none of price and 
Waltham Watches $1 35 for postage, or by express, C.O , and charges. 
IN 8-02, CASES. 9 |” Agents Waste. _P. ©. GODFREY, 

, 119 Nassau St., Room 4, New York. 

wish something very substantial. 


wos inn eel is ediicidhs ite THE BLEES PATENT 

for it as follow NOISELESS. LINK - ON. LOCK -STITC 
Messrs. HOWARD & CO., No. 755 Broadway, N-Y.: | ISELESS, LINK - MOTION, LOCK -STITCH 

e your illu ited Price-List of WAL. 


Bee Ware re SEWING MACHINE 






rineers, and Baggagemen. 


‘Waltham Watches, 


Stage Drivers 








THAM WATCHES, as } ertistment in Harper's 


SigN NaME AND AppRESS IN FU. 
‘ | Challenges the world in perfection of work, strength 
And you wv re ve it, postpai eturn mail. It | and beauty of stitch, durability of construction, and 
ive the inf ti ) " and explains our r ‘—oy of motion 
nding W h *s without any risk all and examine: and, for agencies and circulars, 


haser, fe at 623 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
, HOWARD & CO., et x 


785 Broadway, New York, gINVE NTORS who wish to take 
Formerly of No. 619 Broadwav). Ay Out Letters Patent are advised to 
Say Counsel with MUNN & CO., Ed- 

itors of the Sctentiric AMERICAN, 
who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Office 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ ° : 4 
for Twenty-three Years. Their Americ an and Eu- 


- ropean Patent Agency is the most extensive in the 
A Ee, SA PO L| ) world. Charges less than any other reliable agency. 
%\ . | A pamphlet, containing full instructions to Invent- 

Fy? Addiess MUUNN & CO., 
c. 





| ors, is sent gratis 
CLEANS, 37 Park Row, ! iy. 


¢ > POLISHES, 


is S\ cur APER "s werean | PRANG’S CHROMOS, 


bs THAN SOAP. 





Weerxty Bruretin,— Four Seasons,” after Jas. M. 
Hart. Fo or 89 eale | in all Art Stores throughout the wor rid, 





De} 211 Washingt Street, New York. —— — 
J ANE & RIRTLAND, 20, 589 
) READE New York. Advertisements (Gun's lodex to), for Next of Kin, 


Chancery Heirs, Legatees, and cases of Unclaimed 
Money, since 16%, Price 60 cents. 
JOHN HOOPER & CO., 41 Park Row, New York. 


FOUNT AINS, VASES, SETTRES, &., 


for Gardeus and Lawns, Send for a C atalogue. 





AIR TARGET PISTOL, | 


| 


| 


| nolia Balm will make any lady of thirty appear but 
| twenty; and Lyon’s Kathairon will keep every hair in 





| 
| 


| THE GREAT ARABIAN COFFEE CO., 


| 
| 


ARMORY OFf THE 22d RE GI MENT. 


WOOD BROTHERS 


have removed their entire stock of fine 


Pleasure Carriages, 


embracing every variety for City, Park, and Road driving, to the Armory of the Twenty-second Regiment, 


14th Street, between 6th and 7th Avs. 


Attention is called to the fact that these Carriages are fresh stock, exclusively of their own manufacture, 
of the newest designs aud most perfect finish, made for the present season to stock their new warerooms, 
No. 740 Broadway, but, owing to the late accident that necessitates the rebuilding of their warehouse, have 
been removed to the above Armory, on 14th Street, and are tu be 


Sold at Cost of Production. 
Elegant Close Coaches- - - - - - $1000| Clarences - - - - - - - $1400 to $1650 
Landaus- - - - - - - - - $1500 to 1650| Wagons - - - - - - -- 350to 400 


These Carriages have no superior in Elegance, Durability, or Finish. 
Prices fixed, and every Carriage offered for sale is equal in quality to those built to order. 
GUARANTEES MADE GOOD IN EVERY CITY OF THE UNION. 





Pony Carriages, New Designs, for $150. 


ROMAN 
SASHES, SCARFS, AND TIES, 


GENUINE GOODS, 
OPEN TO-DAY, 


UNION ADAMS & CO.. 
__ 637 37 BROADWAY. 


Self-Licohting 


kerosene Lamps. 
Patented January and May, 1870. 
Instantaneously lighted without the application of 
Fire or removing the Glass Chimney, and perfect safe- 
ty guaranteed. Price of Burners, to fit all Lamps in 
use, $1 25 each, or 6 for $6 00; sent on receipt of the 
money. If for old I.amps, send size of wick now in 
use. Sold by all dealers. 
AUTOMATIC LAMP WORKS, 
232 PEARL ST., New York. 
A limited number of rights for s2'c. Agents wanted. 


$20 A DAY to MALE AND FEMALE 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
oie and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
Always Delicious! Always Uniform! sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 

. are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 


Unrivaled in Quality. Reasonable in Price. to prosecution and imprisonment, Ourrit Free. 


FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. ‘ Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 


WOODWARD'S 


NATIONAL ARCHITECT. 


1000 Drawings. $12. Postpaid, 
Gro. E. Woovwarp, Publisher, 
,191 Broadway, New York. 
Send for priced Catalogue of all 
new books on Architecture. 





ele Desire what Men Admire, 


And this little thing is beauty. What do we say is 
beantiful? A transparent complexion and a luxuriant 
head of hair. What will produce these? Hagan’s Mag- 


its place, and make it grow like the April grass. It 
prevents the hair from turning gray, eradicates Dan- 
druff, and is the finest Hair Dressing i in the world, and 
at only half ordinary cost. If you want to get rid of 
Sallowness, Pimples, Ring-marks, Moth Patches, &c., 
don’t forget the Magnolia Balm, ladies. 









DourTei1i, 


f° LZ Miere J CAC 








| Ocliveen tte 
' a he Wi. 
| Pasha Ali’s 


Arabian Coffee 
IN FLAVOR IS RICH, FULL, AND AROMATIC. 





___ 289 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
¢@~ Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. 











A YEAR to Male and Female Agents. Ad- 
dress Brainard & Wetmore, Cleveland, O. 





$3000 3 








